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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


OvuR FIRST DUTY IS TO PRESERVE, AMID THE SURROUNDING CHAOS 
EVER THREATENING TO ENGULF IT, THAT NUCLEUS OF STABILITY AND ORDER, 
THAT GREAT ORGANISATION FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF PEACE AND THE 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF MUTUAL HELPFULNESS AMONG SOMETHING LIKE ONE- 
THIRD OF THE HUMAN RACE, WHICH WE CALL THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

—Lord Milner. 


THE visit of the King and Queen to Canada came to its 
triumphal close on June 15. It was a prodigious success and 

has done more to strengthen Canada’s position 
“og lose in the Empire than anything that has happened 

since the War. We in England hardly realise 
how certain of the great Dominions have drifted away from 
high Imperial idealism during the bad period of neglect and 
internationalism, which is now happily drawing to a close. 
Of these drifting Dominions Canada has been one. The 
prolonged distress of her industry, the pull of her great 
neighbour, the total indifference of the authorities in London 
to Imperial questions, the pro-Americanism of Mr. Mackenzie 
King, her present Prime Minister, have all contributed to 
swing Canada away from the orbit which centres round the 
Imperial idea. The drift was almost unconscious. We are, 
all of us, too much inclined to take the Empire for granted, 
but if it is to be preserved, and with it the pax Britannica 
that keeps peace and order among a third of the human 
race, we have to work to hold it and to see that here, as well 
as in the Dominions and Colonies, the idea of Empire is under- 
stood. The immense value of the King and Queen’s Canadian 
tour is that it has reminded Canada of her past, it has shown 
her where her future lies; it has revived her knowledge of 
herself and it has restored to the minds of her people the 
central idea of her being. No Imperial service could have 
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been greater than that rendered by King George and Queen 
Elizabeth, whose personalities and talents have served their 
country without stint during six weeks of arduous work, 
including a five-days’ gruelling visit to the United States, 


Tue Canadians saw the departure of the King and Queen to 
the U.S.A. on June 7, and welcomed them back again 
_ enthusiastically on June 12. The trip had 

a a SA. _ passed off well, the Americans are boundlessly 
hospitable. They were delighted by the shov, 

by the courtesy of the King, and the beauty and gentle 
manners of the Queen. The Royal pair were rushed about 
at a breathless pace and were accompanied by an ever. 
mounting excitement and enthusiasm in the crowds and the 
American Press. They stayed with the Roosevelts at the 
White House and at Hyde Park, and were received at the 
Capitol. They saw the New York World Fair, Washington’s 
tomb, the American Press, they enjoyed it all and were only 
amused by the contortions of those who wished to be civil 
and hospitable to King George and Queen Elizabeth and yet 
haughtily indifferent to the British monarchy. Our news- 
papers have given us very full descriptions of the fétes, but 
unfortunately they have not given us as much news of 
American opinion, save from New York and Washington. 
Now the U.S.A. is a very large country. New York and 
Washington are only two places in it and there are a great 
many citizens of the States who do not belong to them. 
Comparatively few Americans have had the fun and excitement 
of seeing a real live King and Queen, and a smaller number 
have had the chance of speaking to them. We should be 
making a very great mistake if we thought that the Royal 
visit to the United States had in any way changed the views 
of Americans in regard to world affairs. They have welcomed 
the guests, they have shown them their country, those who 
have met them have been charmed by their personalities, 
those who have not met them are willing to believe them to 


be delightful ; but America stands where she did and her | 


politics will be wholly unaffected by this episode. Americans 
would like us better if we got this clear in our minds. 


i 
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TuE visit of the British Sovereigns to the U.S.A. has revived 
interest in the common history of Britain and the States. 
It is a long one, for they were British Colonies 
much longer than they have been inde- 
pendent, and during the years when we were 
sending them our own stock we were laying the keel of their 
strength. The successful War of Independence was at once 
the greatest blow and the greatest loss that the British 
Empire has ever sustained, but on our side, aggrieved as we 
believed ourselves to be, there has never been any ill blood. 
The tone was set for us by George III when, in 1783, he 
received Henry Adams, the first U.S.A. Minister to come to 
this country. The King said :— 


“T will be very frank with you. I was the last to conform to the 
separation, but the separation having been made, and having 
become inevitable, I have always said, and say now, I would be the 
first to meet this friendship of the United States as an independent 
power .. . let the circumstances of language, religion and blood have 
their natural lawful effect.” 


This speech of the King’s—he had seen his dearest hopes 
destroyed—has a fine generosity. The British have, on the 
whole, kept to the line he laid down for himself and for them. 


What George III 
Said 


THE farewell scenes in Canada were most impressive. The 
crowds were vast and their enthusiasm mounted until a 

huge volume of cheering followed the King 
Stem is and Queen right out to sea. The last banquet 

was held in Halifax, from whence their 
Majesties sailed on the evening of June 15. Both the King 
and Queen made speeches which were broadcast and were 
heard well in this country. ‘“‘ You have given us a welcome,” 
said the King, ‘“ of which the memory will always be dear 
to us . . . our minds and our hearts are full, we leave your 
shores after some of the most inspiring and illuminating 
weeks in our lives.”’” The Queen said: ‘‘. .. what has 
warmed my heart in a way I cannot express in words is the 
proof you have given us everywhere that you are glad to see 
us.” These were the last public utterances of the Sovereigns 
before they left the great Dominion for Newfoundland, the 


. oldest British Colony, where, once more, their welcome was 
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breath-taking. The journey across the Atlantic gave the 
King and Queen a few days’ rest before they faced the 
tremendous greeting of the English crowds at Southampton 
and their own delightful reunion with their children and 
Queen Mary, now happily restored to health after her accident. 
London’s grandiose welcome occurs as we go to press. 


Tue Kine and Queen, in their journey through Canada, were 
accompanied by a trainful of journalists, photographers and 
A Vivid Story broadcasters, who must have been wearied by 
the ever-mounting enthusiasm of the popula- 
tion. They told us about it over and over again, it was 
always the same story to them, and therefore to us. But at 
White River on May 23, where an unexpected stop for 
refuelling the Royal train occurred, there was no tired 
journalists, no weary broadcasters searching for adjectives— 
they were elsewhere. There was, however, an enterprising 
young free-lance journalist, Miss Nettie Magder, who wired 
her story to The New York Times. It is by far the best 
account we have seen of any part of the Royal Tour, for it 
gives the inner feeling of Canada :— 


The scene is the White River Railway Station, the coldest spot 
in Ontario. One hundred brown-skinned Indians with their wives 
and babies are there. One hundred and fifty school children from all 
sections of the wilderness are there. The 450 residents of White River 
are there, as are most of the residents of White River’s sister railway 
town, Chapleau. 

The temperature stands at 9 degrees above zero ; there is half an 
inch of snow on the ground. The children hop from foot to foot trying 
to keep warm while they wave their flags. . . . A few of the committee 
on arrangements have dared to hope that the Queen will leave the train 
and get a little exercise on the boardwalk of the platform. 

The people of White River have decorated their station with red, 
white and blue bunting, but there’s no carpet on the depot boardwalk. 

The royal train came steaming in, and this reporter stood on the 
station platform, hoping with the people of White River and Franz 
and Missanabie and Oba and Chapleau that the Queen would step out 
on the rear platform and wave. 

Instead, she stepped down on the station platform and among the 
crowd, beckoning to King George to follow her. She stepped down 
that snowy boardwalk, and she wore no rubbers, for she apparently 
didn’t expect snow anywhere in Canada on May 23. 


Tk 
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Tue staff attending the King and Queen ran up and down 
to try and make arrangements for a reception, but— 


the Queen stepped down on the unpaved, muddy, cindery 
i Des ground and talked to the people of White River. 
One of the aides had rushed out and asked for the 
Mayor of White River. ‘‘ They are getting off here,” he announced 
to the flustered railway men. “ Quick, get your Mayor and welcome 
them ! ” 

“Why, we’ll try and find him,” said W. Aiken of the welcoming 
committee. 

He knew that there is no Mayor of White River, for it is not an 
organised municipality. Then and there one of the quickest elections 
ever to take place in the United States or Canada took place on the 
White River platform. George Freethy, a returned soldier, was 
elected Mayor of White River. 

While the election was going on in a hasty consultation of the 
committee, the King and Queen were minging freely with the awe- 
stricken and hushed people. 

The staff continued to try to insinuate some order into these 
irregular proceedings. ‘“‘ For goodness sake, when is your 
Mayor coming?” they said. The newly elected Mayor was 
produced : 

In a grey suit and wearing a war veteran’s beret, Mr. Freethy took 
over as Mayor. To him went the honour of escorting the King and 
Queen in and out among the citizens. Mr. Freethy rose to the occasion. 
He suggested to the sovereigns that if they required a little exercise 
they might walk to the end of the station platform. 


THE QUEEN said she would like to speak to the driver and 
the stoker of the engine, and did so: 
Walking back toward the car, the Queen spied an old 
Talking with Indian and his wife and stopped to talk. The squaw 
the People wore a checked dress, red bandana and moccasins. She 
carried a papoose in a cradle slung to her back. 

** She asked me if I was born here, and if I liked to live here,” the 
Indian, Michael Wissian, said later. ‘‘She asked me if the baby 
belonged to us and we told her no, that it was our grandson. My wife 
was standing beside me and does not understand England, only Indian. 
She asked my wife a few things, and I interpreted between my wife 
and the Queen. I felt very proud.” 

Eleven-year-old Pauline Adams then presented to the Queen a 
bouquet of May flowers arranged in a miniature canoe. Queen Eliza- 
beth was so delighted that she asked to be introduced to the man who 
made the canoe, and so she met Herb McWatch, an Indian war veteran. 

‘* She wanted to know how I made the canoe, and I told her it took 
three days, and that it was of birch bark,’ McWatch related. “ Then 
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she smiled at me and asked me what regiment I was in. When she 
smiled I felt funny all over.” 
The Queen talked to the schoolchildren and a crippled teacher, 
who told her that his ‘‘ wheels don’t work so well.” She 
knew that he meant his crutches. 


Amone the Indians were some who had come immense 
distances : 

The Indians Some of the Indians came by canoe from 100 miles 

away to see the King and Queen. They had started for 

White River when no one was sure whether the royal train would even 
stop for servicing. 

Michael Wissian had been trapping, and his son and daughter made 

a perilous canoe trip up forty miles of rapids to tell him the news, 


He immediately dropped his muskrat traps and got in the canoe with 
them. 


Two other Indians paddled upstream all day yesterday to get here, 
Arriving, they found that the Bishop of Algoma was at Mowbray, an 
Indian village 100 miles west. They were torn between loyalty to 
their King and wish to see the Bishop. The King and Queen won 
when the Indians decided that their clothes were old and torn from 
the canoe trip, and in no condition for the Bishop of Algoma to see. 

And, says this pearl among reporters, when “ the Royal train 
left White River, eleven minutes late, because the King and 
Queen were enjoying themselves— 
the crowd found its voice and cheered until all were hoarse. A 
five-piece brass band struck up ‘“‘ God Save the King,” and the frogs 
in the swamp back of the station took up a chorus. 

Then everyone went to the church supper and to the barn dance 
in Spadoni’s Hall. 

What a wonderful sketch! We live through every moment 
with the dweHers in White River and Missanabie and Oba 
and Chapleau ! 


On April 9 a pro-Japanese Chinaman, Chen Lien-Shik, was 
murdered in the British Concession at Tientsin. The Japanese 
declared that they had prima facie evidence 
that this crime was committed by four Chinese 
who they named. On June 1 they requested that these men 
should be handed over to them. On June 7 the British 
authorities arrested the four men, but they resisted the 
demand for their extradition. On June 8 the Japanese 
military authorities announced that they would blockade the 


Tientsin 


Ooo orp 
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British and French Concessions at Tientsin unless we -gave 
them satisfaction. This blockade began on June 14. The 
accused men have been examined, but they have not been 
tried by a court of law. They have, however, admitted being 
present when the crime was committed and British opinion 
in Tientsin has been in favour of their being handed over to 
the Japanese for trial. The Consul-General in Tientsin, Mr. 
Jamieson, is a man of proved ability, with a great knowledge 
of the Far East, and it would have been well if the matter 
had been left to his judgment. But the foreign policy of this 
country in regard to Japan has been deflected for the last 17 
years by faddists who have no understanding of public affairs 
and who are wishful thinkers of peculiarly persistent kind. 
They have persuaded themselves and have apparently per- 
suaded the British Government that Japan has not succeeded 
in conquering a large part of China and that she is not a 
permanent factor upon the mainland in the Far East. Acting, 
perhaps, under this influence the British Government have 
evidently not considered what is actually happening in 
China, nor have they realised that the Japanese are in com- 
plete control over a large part of that country, including 
Tientsin. It should be said that the Japanese have made the 
request for the extradition of the suspected murderers in a 
perfectly legitimate manner. Our Government have, because 
of their legitimate dislike for the violence of Japanese military 
action elsewhere, been manceuvred into taking up an attitude 
which it will be exceedingly difficult for them to maintain. 
Lord Halifax is the guest of honour this year at the annual 
dinner of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. This 
society has wholly mistaken the situation in the Far East 
for the last few years and deserves no encouragement from 
the Foreign Secretary. 


Sparn is in chaos. The task before General Franco would 
tax the powers of a great administrator, if he had no foreign 
: commitments. Food is scarce, raw materials 

the. apa scarcer; the rolling stock has perished and 
has not been replaced during the civil war ; 

roads are almost impassable, bridges are destroyed, there is 
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very little trade. General Franco has a huge army he dare 
not disband, for if he did the men would drift away to join 
the ranks of the foodless and discontented people. The 
Generalissimo is not going to be left alone to find his way 
out of it; at his elbow is his brother-in-law, who is the head of 
the Falangists. This great and powerful group is ready to 
act as the Bolshevists acted in Russia and the Nazis in 
Germany during the revolutions in those countries. They are 
prepared to take over the country and to rule it by terrorism. 
Just now the Republicans are being hunted down, to-morrow 
it will be the Monarchists and anyone else with views. General 
Franco practises moderation, but the Falangists are no 
believers in the conciliation of opponents. That is the present 
situation inside Spain. In Morocco there are also armies 
which cannot be disbanded and which, it is thought, may be 
used to attack French Morocco. The revelation by Herr 
Hitler of how early Germany took part in the war; the 
recent trade agreements between Spain and Italy, the threats 
of a visit from Count Ciano show the efforts made to hold 
Spain to the Axis. There are other troubles, a great army of 
Spanish refugees is on the French side of the Pyrenees and is 
being kept there by the inability of Spain to receive more than 
a trickle of old men, women and children. The young 
men would not dare to go back, even if they were allowed. 
But the French cannot keep them either and efforts are being 
made to send them to Mexico and elsewhere. Here is a whole 
new population threatened with statelessness, that new 
German horror which poisons the world. 


THE perpetual state of unrest fomented by Germany, wherever 
she has a foothold, the magnifying of incidents on her Eastern 

frontier, the intensification of the oppression 
Are of Bohemia and Moravia, all show how com- 

pletely Herr Hitler disregards our appeasers 
and their policy. In answer to British cant he replies with 
German brutality, and his replies are admired by Germans 
in proportion to their insolence to Great Britain. This 
bellicose attitude denotes Germany’s determination to proceed 
with her plans. Herr Hitler has now put his hand on Latvia 


) 
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and Estonia. These countries signed non-aggression pacts 
with Germany during the first week in June, after he had had 
interviews with the Foreign Ministers of those countries, when 
he used threats and blandishments. Poland is disconcerted. 
This last move means that the German pincers are three- 
quarters round her. Our leisurely discussion with Russia is 
blamed for this German success. It is difficult to know where 
the Russian negotiations have got to. We have been told 
that Russia wanted us to guarantee the Baltic States, but 
that they are too frightened of Germany to agree to this. 
The Soviet Government wished us to pass over their 
timidity and to use influence with them to get them to 
acknowledge Russian protection. But the British and French 
agreed in thinking this pressure impossible ; so Herr Hitler 
has control of these small necessary countries. Our suspicion 
of Russia is very natural—she has let us down very badly 
more than once—but it is very unfortunate. Russia to-day 
is nothing like so strong or so well knit as Tsarist Russia, and 
she could not stand the hammering of 1914-17, but, never- 
theless, she is indispensable to us in 1939, as she was 
in 1914. 


We all remember the famous “sunshine week” which 
occurred early in March. It was the prelude to Herr Hitler’s 
seizure of Bohemia and Moravia, and was 
initiated by the Government in the full know- 
ledge of what was going to occur. Ministers 
made speeches, “ golden age’ was Sir Samuel Hoare’s con- 
tribution. Lobby Correspondents were told that all was well, 
the Stock Exchange rose smartly to attention. The effect of 
this was to make the public suspicious, and when shares began 
to rise in May, and when early in June we were begged by 
Mr. Stanley not to be depressed or to dwell in the shade, 
when Sir John Simon told us that the Government’s peace 
policy was succeeding, and Mr. Hudson said he was 
“‘ extremely encouraged ”’ because Germany’s deliveries were 
getting “‘ worse and worse,” we wondered what bad news the 
Government had received. The turning on of the Ministerial 
sunshine tap all at once was rather too sudden. This time, 


Ministerial 
Sunshine Trap ? 
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however, Ministerial newspapers did not give much support. 
Ministers might play at the sunshine game, but they could 
play by themselves. The fact is that newspapers had, early 
in June, the serious news of a general German mobilisation 
ordered for July. Ministers must also have had this news 
and in much greater detail, and their efforts to create optimism 
must be looked on as a sort of nervous reaction due to the 
feeling that bad news always comes soon enough. Now that 
we have learned their ways we shall know how to interpret 
Ministerial “sunshine.” They have shown us how much 
they mistake the nature of the British people—almost as 
much as they misunderstand the Germans. Both Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Halifax gave evidence of their mis- 
comprehension of Germany on June 8 when they spoke of 
their willingness to meet Germany and to investigate 
any grievances. They both forgot their own and other people’s 
efforts to placate the implacable German. 


THE diplomatic success of the British Government in attracting 
Turkey to the democratic group, our close alliance with 
France and our guarantees to Poland, 
Roumania and Greece have begun to produce 
their effect in Germany. The Germans have started to whine 
about “‘ encirclement.”’ Unfortunately, Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Halifax do not understand what has occurred. Instead 
of realising that this talk is the result of our success, they 
deny the policy of encirclement and beg Germany to be 
friends. Now, if we are not surrounding Germany with 
fortresses to prevent her from attacking her neighbours, we 
are doing nothing at all. There is a pirate loose in Europe 
who means to gobble up his neighbours. We mean to stop 
him, and when British Ministers are accused of doing what 
they are doing they should say: “ Yes, by George, we are 
encircling you. We mean to put an iron fence round you 
until you learn to behave.” If they knew Germany better 
that is what they would reply. Well-meaning efforts at 
appeasement, which have gone on since the end of the War, 
have failed. Lord Halifax spoke of the danger “ that the 
German people, as a whole, should drift to the conclusion 


Misconception 
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that Great Britain had abandoned all desire to reach an 
understanding with them,” and he went on to say that the 
British desired ‘‘ to enter into an era of genuine friendship 
with the German people,” etc. He ought to know that it 
does not matter in the least what the German population 
think. They will do what they are told, and they will believe 
what they are told about whatever they do and whatever 
we do. A speech like this—it was made on June 8—merely 
confirms Herr Hitler in his hatred and contempt for the 
British. He believes that we are failing to rearm and that 
we are making up to him. As for the rest of the Germans, 
they don’t think, or if they do it doesn’t matter. What our 
Ministers still need is a course of Prussian history ! 


Lorp Hatirax makes the mistake—in his public utterances, 
at least—of thinking that there is still some freedom of view 
and expression in Germany : 


I refuse to accept at its full face value everything 
that is written or said in other countries, just as I would expect the 
Governments and peoples of those countries to ignore some irresponsible 
expressions of opinion in this country. If one may try to extract some 
comfort from a recent disaster that in these last days has overshadowed 
all our thoughts, I would observe that it was significant that among 
the first messages of condolence to be despatched to His Majesty the 
King on behalf of the people for whom they speak were the messages 
from the German Chancellor and Signor Mussolini. It is easy to say 
that those messages are the perfunctory expressions of international 
courtesy ; but may it not be that one may see in them also an illustration 
of the readiness of great peoples, behind and beneath whatever may be the 
political differences of the moment, to meet each other upon the common 
basis of humanity (Official Report, our italics). 


Much to Learn 


The naiveté of this simply takes one’s breath away. What 
is said or written in Germany save by order? What have the 
“great peoples”? to do with the routine of throwing dust in 
the eyes of the democracies? The answer to this new 
“ appeasement ”’ move, which was seconded by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, was a series of insults to both statesmen in the German 
press and a heightened diapason of threats. It is true that 
Lord Halifax answered his speech of June 8 on June 12. 
But he could not repair the damage he had done. 
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A vErRY thoughtful article appeared in the Daily Telegraph of 
June 14, by Mr. Carleton Greene, formerly their press corre. 
spondent in Berlin. We often hear people, 
ae who do not know anything about Germans, 
say, “surely Germany must now hesitate to 
fight.” That is wrong—Germans are bellicose. Mr. Carlton 
Green says on this matter— 


“I do not hesitate to say that moral has never been 
better, from the point of view of the present régime, 
during the five and a half years I worked in Germany 
and followed the ups and downs of public opinion.” 


He dates the rise of confidence, after a period of depression, 
to the successful seizure of Bohemia and Moravia last March. 
Not only the Germans were pleased, Austria was delighted. 
The Austrians and the Czechs have always hated each other. 
Another point is that the Germans like to contemplate Poland 
as the immediate enemy : 

“This hatred of Poland means—and it is vital that 
this point should be understood—that a war over Danzig 
or the Polish “ corridor,” even though the result of the 
most flagrant German aggression, would be fought by 
a united German nation. There might be some sabotage 
by Communists, but there would be no general rising 
against Herr Hitler—at least for a long time.” 

Too much has been made, says Mr. Carleton Greene, of the 
food shortage. It has keyed people up. Other points are 
that, for the moment the struggle with the churches has 
abated. The order there is “ go slow.”’ Herr Hitler’s present 
quiet means little more than that he is awaiting his opening: 

‘There is every reason to think that Herr Hitler still 
believes in the possibility of winning a lightning war if 
he chooses the moment to strike with the uncanny 
instinct which he has previously displayed. Whatever 
orders he gave there would be no opposition from the 
Army leaders.” 

General Beck, the able Chief of the General Staff, “ is 100 per 
cent. Nazi.” Whatthen? Well, all we can do is to keep cool 
and watchful and to be prepared. Ourjpeople are warned. 


so 2 24 F&F Ee 
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That is something. They should be told that the strain 
will be a long one, whether there is open red war or the 
“white ’’ war we are engaged in now. 


“ Wuat a place to loot,” said old Marshal Blucher when he 
looked at London from the top of Saint Paul’s Cathedral ! 
It is a German’s first idea, and as they have 
not yet got to London they are trying their 
hand on Prague. A letter in the Manchester 
Guardian on June 9 gave an account of the systematic way 
in which the Czechs are being robbed : 

“ , . the Nazis have begun to steal the most valuable things in 
the art museums and castles. Ten of the finest Gobelin tapestries 
of the old Prague castle (the Hrad) of the Bohemian kings have been 
transported to Berlin, and the ancient University of Prague, with its 
library, observatory, etc., has been seized. And not only the Uni- 
versity. The Nazis in Prague have already begun to confiscate the 
works of classic Czech authors.” 


But it is not only the works of art that are stolen. A pro- 
digious effort by the most powerful machine ever made is 


at work to destroy Czech culture: 

The ‘“‘ Gaupropagandaleiter ” of the ‘“‘ protectorate,” Holler, declared 
at a meeting in Prague, in the presence of high Nazi officials, that 
“Prague must become the chief centre of German culture for the 
further march of Germany to the east and to the south.” And the 
leader of the “ cultural political department ’’ of the “ protectorate,” 
Blaschek, said in an article in a Nazi paper that the Czech language 
must disappear from public life, that there is no “native language ”’ 
but only a “language of communication,” and this is the German 
language. The Czech language can be used only “at home,” within 
the family. 


Plunder of goods, destruction of graces, torture of souls, is 
now going on in all Bohemia and Moravia. They are the 
inevitable consequence of the Munich Agreement; they are 
terrible to watch. 


Was Fur 
Plunder ! 


We often hear German thoroughness praised. Here, 

quoted from the Arrow of June 9, is an instance of 
this :— 

nee _ Before the Germans invaded Czecho-Slovakia—that is 

to say, between Munich and Prague—a manual of the 

Czech language was issued for the use of the German army of occupa- 

tion (Deutsch-tschechischer Sprachfuehrer, by Lt. F. Sulzberger, 
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publ. Hochmeister u. Thal, Leipzig). The following phrases, which 
the manual gives in German and Czech, show the kind of questions 
the German troops and the S.A.- and §.S.-men are expected to ask of 
the native Czechs. They also show what German intentions were 
when they crossed the ‘Munich border.’ On p. 10: ‘If you tell us 
everything (show us everything) you will have nothing to fear’ ; ‘If 
you tell lies you will be shot.’ On p. 13: ‘ Are you the mayor (the 
pastor, the schoolmaster) ’ ; ‘ open all cupboards ’ ; ‘ where is the safe’ ; 
‘how much money is in it’ ; ‘ write down the amount’ ; ‘ have you 
any more money ’ ; ‘ I shall confiscate the money.’ On p. 15: ‘ Houses 
in which firearms are found will be burnt to the ground (the inmates 
will be shot).’ It would be interesting if similar manuals have been 
issued in other languages—in Polish or Rumanian, for example, or in 
Danish, Dutch, Flemish, Walloon, or French, or even in English. 
There are still, we are told, people in this country who admire 
Herr Hitler and his Goebbels and Himmlers ; do they know 


nothing of them ? 


Arter the War we suffered in this country from a wave of 
internationalism. The League of Nations was the most 
important result of this trend of thought. 
Another institution, devised to enable inter- 
nationalists to do in foreign committees what 
they would not dare to do in their own countries, was the 
Bank of International Settlement. This sits at Basel and 
does its work in secrecy. It is approved by “ the City ” 
because financiers hope they will get their money back from 
Germany by means of it. Mr. Montagu Norman is a member 
of the Board. The public is not told what is done by this 
bank, but it would appear that the B.I.S has been very 
useful to Germany in helping to conceal the effects of her 
finance. Our internationalists regard this Bank as a form of 
true internationalism, nothing British—save Mr. Montagu 
Norman—about it. So thorough was the British Government’s 
ignorance of the workings of this curious institution that 
when Sir John Simon was asked a question about it the other 
day, he said: “‘ What has that got to do with me?” The 
question dealt with the Czech gold deposited in the vaults 
of the Bank of England by the B.I.S. This truly international 
body proposed to hand Czech money over to Germany. 
Those of our internationalists who really believed in inter- 
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nationalism are aghast. ‘“‘ What! send the valuables to the 
highwayman because he has murdered the owner?” they 
cried. That is the proposal. Sir John Simon says it is 
nothing to do with him. The pro-Germans say that all 
“good faith in banking” (ha! ha!) would collapse if our 
Ministers ordered the Bank of England to hold the gold for 
the Czechs. These international boomerangs, how they come 
back on us! Here is an institution largely created to help 
the poor “down and out” Germans. It is doing so, and 
those who applauded the idea are aghast at the result. If any 
member of the Government has the courage to propose that 
the Bank of England should hold Czech gold for the Czechs, 
he will have the support of all his countrymen. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

‘* Before the last war, in fact many years before, soldiers 
of the great nations met and drew up conven- 
tions on warfare, forbidding the use of gas, 
etc., and generally laying down laws of humanity which, if 
not always kept, left the injured party in a clear position to 
take reprisals and threaten retaliation against the offender. 

** While the use of gas and flame throwers is still forbidden, 
no one imagines that the Germans would not make use of 
them. In fact the German army has a very efficient flame- 
thrower which projects liquid fire thirty-five yards, and it 
was with this weapon that they intended to attack the Czech 
pillboxes last autumn. To these horrors of the last war 
must be added others which are the offspring of advancing 
technique. Passing over the completely insoluble problems 
which aerial warfare poses, let us consider one small point 
which the development of the bullet poses. 

“‘The German army is served with four types of bullet. 
There is the plain steel bullet; the Stahl mit Kern bullet, 
which has a sharp steel centre that emerges on impact from 
a rounded nickel casing and has great penetrating powers: 
there is the tracer bullet which has a standard nose and a 
glowing tail, to be fired at objectives ; and finally there is the 
phosphorus nosed bullet, which is being manufactured in 
increasing numbers, The phosphorus nosed bullet (number 4 
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in German small arms manuals) has a high penetrating power 
and an explosive effect. It was designed to damage tanks and 
armoured cars and the petrol tanks of vehicles and aeroplanes, 
But the Germans have discovered—we do not know how— 
that its effect on the human body is far more devastating 
than that of the “ dum-dum” or soft-nosed bullet often 
fired at game. Naturally, if this bullet was distributed to 
German infantry in large quantities, and they were taken 
prisoner, there would arise the question whether they were 
intended for use against infantry or not. It would be a nice 
question to decide, and one which is not likely to be discussed, 
alas, before war breaks out.” 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the report of a speech recently 
made by Konrad Falke, the Swiss poet. The theme is 
{ _ “Switzerland is in danger.” It is indeed, and 
pence | %* it can only be used by the courage and fore- 
thought of the Swiss people, by their willingness 
and ability to resist, not only the invasion of the armed 
enemy, but the invasion of his propaganda. Some of these 
mouthpieces of Herr Hitler are Swiss. Mr. Falke exposes 
them and asks his Government for the truth : 


“cc 


. a people from whom heroic deeds are not expected will 
not perform them. By such methods we create a state of mind which 
invites abasement. He who does not dare to declare openly that he 
means to defend himself, will be looked upon as an easy prey, even when 
in fact he isa stout fellow. I switch on Beromunster (the Swiss National 
Broadcasting Station) and a female voice, with deep emotion, announces 
the creation by the Federal Council of an organisation for the utilisation 
of the services of the women in times of war. Excellent! But, the 
inspired voice goes on to declare, there is not the slightest cause for 
uneasiness. We must face the ultimate issue without flinching, as 
our ancestors did throughout history. Once we realise fully that 
nothing less is at stake than the existence of all our cultural, political, 
and economic institutions, we should have no difficulty in coming to a 
decision. Above all, we must avoid making concessions. Once we allow 
ourselves to be brought to the inclined plane of compromises, we are doomed, 
as too many examples, alas, already prove, and an inglorious end 
before the end then awaits us ” (our italics). 


Mr. Falke might be addressing the British Government! He 
goes on to say :— 
“So far as our military defence is concerned, we are not so badly 


| 
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off, even if we do not make a song about it, but purely military defence 
is not enough : it must be preceded by spiritual defence. The well- 
tried military maxim that attack is the best defence applies with equal 
force to spiritual defence. ... . 

“Tt is clear that soft-pedalling—however assidiously entail 
will do us no good abroad, but is certain to do us a great amount of 
harm at home. Soft-pedalling may lose us yet the confidence of the 
people, for even in our country the people wish to be led, in the sense 
that they desire to have their own feelings confirmed. Indeed, there 
are signs that confidence is actually on the wane. From a strictly 
objective point of view, there are no valid reasons for it, but the fact as 
such is incontestable. Extreme credulity and doubtfulness, amounting 
in places to defeatism, are the patent symptoms of a latent decease. 
Sloppy statements are not calculated to dispel rumours, on the con- 
trary, they add fuel.” 


Mr. Falke calls upon the Swiss Press to speak up. They are 
afraid—of what ? We know only too well. We have seen 
the Press of one country after another silenced by pressure 
from Germany. In Switzerland, says Mr. Falke, even the 
wireless is afraid to speak. We hope he will bring home to 
his fellow-countrymen the immense danger they are running. 


UNDER an arresting title, Hurope in the Fourth Dimension,* 
Mr. Poliakoff has written a powerful footnote to modern 
history. His idea is that we must not only 


ee - look at maps which show us the outlines of 
Sta countries, but at maps of races, religions and 


ideologies. He gives us these maps. They show 
us the dominion of the white races, the rule of Democracy in 
Europe in 1939, with only England, France, Holland, Belgium, 
Norway, Sweden and Finland faithful, and how in 1920 nearly 
the whole of Europe, to the Russo-Polish frontier, was 
democratic. Free speech and civic rights are shown on other 
maps, as are justice and the law and one-man governments. 
Germany, “ the great aggressor,” has a map which clearly 
brings out the position of that country, dominating Italy, 
Hungary, Albania and commanding Denmark, able to close 
the Baltic and aiming at the Mediterranean. This powerful 
position, says Mr. Poliakoff, has been conquered by reason of 
our mistakes, “‘the nonchalance” of our statesmen, the 
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blunders of “ financiers in London who insisted on ‘furnishing 
Germany with funds.” We, the British, are “ responsibk 
for creating the Frankenstein monster in our midst. Germany 
is in the centre of Europe—the question put by her neighbour 
is not “ Who of us is in danger?” but ‘‘ Who of us will be 
attacked first ?”’ This little book is written for the use of 
Americans, but it should also be useful on this side of the 
Atlantic. 


On June 3 the British conscript army enrolled. In this 
country we have no machinery for calling men for military 
service, the conscripts were therefore invited 
to call themselves up by reporting at thei 
nearest Labour Exchanges. This they did with the utmost 
cheerfulness, and in great numbers :— : 


The Men Enrol 


England _... eas ie 182,924 
Scotland... aes pee 24,490 
Wales a oe ae 12,550 

Lotal ... see ee 219,964 


A very small number of men separated themselves from their 


fellows by saying that they preferred not to fight. These} 


were distributed as follows :— 


England ... ate ae 2,951 
Scotland... er oe 374 
Wales bie ee od 450 

Total ... = = 3,775 


There are about 300,000 men in the age group 20-21 and of 
these it is” believed that some 50,000 are already in the 
Services, or were enlisted before April 27. There are also 
exemptions from incapacity or absence from home. The 
registration, which was purely a voluntary one, was therefore 
completed on June 3. Reports from the Exchanges showed 
that these willing young men came from their offices and their 
games, that they answered the questions asked and that they 
paid no attention to the various “ Peace ” organisations, which 
distributed literature at the doors of some of the Exchanges. 
The atmosphere was cheerful, the officials at the Exchanges 
were admirable and the arrangements efficient. The Militia- 
men appeared to look forward to their service with the Forces, 
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The general note was the men’s eagerness to do their bit. 
The Germans, who have spent much money on “ Peace” 


, movements, might take note. 


EvER since the Government decided on compulsory military 
service the enemies of this country have been busy. That 
way lies national salvation, that way lies the 
death knell of German world ambitions. Hence 
expensive processions with ‘‘ Peace’ banners. All the anti- 
British British, all the foreigners who hate England, all the 
agents, conscious and unconscious, of Doctor Goebbels walked 
in or paid for them. But the public has its eyes open at last 
—it has been hoodwinked by such stuff long enough. The 
literature offered in the streets, the street meetings, had no 
effect ; the men and women outside the Exchanges on June 3 
wasted their time and other people’s money. Smiling, the 
young men brushed them all aside. They were going to 
serve and the shirkers could stay outside. One instance of a 
last-minute effort to stop young men from doing their duty 
was an article in the magazine, Youth, the organ of the Youth 
Group of the League of Nations UNION. In May this journal 
tried to throw a spanner into the works in an article called 
Conscription Concerns You, devoted to belittling the national 
effort. This article is particularly mischievous, speaking of 
“the thin end of the wedge,” industrial conscription, etc. It 
throws contempt upon the conscripts :— 


A Fizzle 


“ Hitler has treated the calling up of 200,000 young conscripts with 
the contempt that it deserves. . . . It may not be within our power to 
oppose conscription through the machinery of the League of Nations Union, 
so another body has been formed to do this. The National Youth 
Campaign has once again come forward to present Youth’s view. .. . 
The referendum, which the National Youth Campaign is organising on 
conscription, will be taken up by young people. . . .” (our italics). 


Will it ? Werather think not. But if any men who consider 
their good names and preserve a sense of patriotism are still 
members of the League of Nations UNION, had they better 
not reconsider their position ? Here is a Society which, when 
its Royal Charter prevents it from organising an anti-national 
movement, gets some other body to take over the running ! 
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Who is responsible for watching the activities of the societies 
which operate from behind the cover of a Royal Charter ? ) 


A CORRESPONDENCE, which began early in June, is still raging 
in The Times on the subject of the Militia and the public 
schools. The protagonists are nearly all of them 
The Militia schoolmasters, and they exhibit their idio. 
and the : : . ‘ 
Schoolmasters Syncracies with great candour. Their chief 
preoccupation is for the schools. “ Public 
schoolboys will be deprived of their last year at school,” 
exclaims Mr. Roxburgh, of Stowe. “ The consequences to 
most schools would be serious,” says Mr. Lyon, headmaster 
of Rugby, and so forth. However, on June 7, Sir Cyril 
Norwood, formerly headmaster of Harrow, but now at St. 
John’s College, Oxford, uttered a plea on behalf of the boys, 
Surely they mattered more than the schools and universities } 
** May I, as one who, through the accident of experience, 
can see this problem as it presents itself both to the 
schools and to the universities, offer my views for what 
they are worth? Surely we ought to ask ourselves, not 
what is most convenient for the universities, nor what 
is most desirable for the schools, but what is best for 
the boy.” 
Sir Cyril’s view is that the Militia man who is going from 
a public school to a university should— 
“... be permitted to undertake his military service as soon 
as possible after passing his eighteenth birthday. Those 
whose birthdays fall luckily would not lose any time at 
all. The remainder might start a year later than they 
would otherwise have started, but would have the 
compensation that they would stay at school longer 
and would have an uninterrupted course of higher studies 
when they came to them.” 


What is curious is that certain headmasters, including the 
heads of Eton and Harrow, are upset at the idea of boys of 18 
serving with boys of 20. What is the objection to this! 
Recruits from 17} to 25 are taken into the regular army 
without ill-effects, and young men of differing ages are at} 
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the universities. What strikes one about the letters is that 
the writers know very little about the subject. If any 
French professors have read this correspondence they must 
smile at the mountains made out of a six months’ training. 
) Frenchmen have to face three years. What shows clearly in 
some of the letters is the old prejudice. “ Brutal and licentious 
soldiery ” is still the note, so it will be until we get the “ thin 
red line of heroes’? when “ the guns begin to roll.” 


OncE a year the House of Commons discusses colonial affairs 
—once a year. Between times the very important questions 
concerning our Colonies are left to whoever 
may be Colonial Secretary. He has not often 
latterly been a first-rate man and at present he 
is Mr. Malcolm MacDonald. The annual debate on the 
colonial vote took place on June 6, when the Secretary of 
State blew his own trumpet in vain. The House of Commons, 
inattentive as it often is to Imperial affairs, was thoroughly 
uneasy. Too much has lately gone wrong. Palestine may 
be a special case due to incompatible pledges, but how about 
the West Indies and West Africa, and what about Newfound- 
land, St. Helena, Cyprus and the rest ? The House would 
not be denied, the Minister had to listen to criticism. Now 
that other countries are clamouring for our colonies, we have 
to ask ourselves what we are doing with them and for their 
sixty million inhabitants. Sir Edward Grigg made a notable 
speech. He is thoughtful, he has experience and a sympathy 
alike for settlers and for natives, and he has served at home 
as well as abroad. He therefore knows the ropes—so to 
speak—at each end. He suggested that a Colonial Committee 
of the House of Commons should sit permanently. He 
believes that policy needs the stimulus of discussion, that we 
have to reconsider our Colonies and what we can do for them. 
He believes we must revive them with fresh emigrants, and 
he believes we could settle Jews and other refugees in some of 
them. What is quite certain, and Sir Edward Grigg was not 
the only member who said this, is that we cannot go on as 
we are, and, above all, we cannot develop an Empire “ on 
, the cheap.”” When we compare what we have done with 
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what the French have done in Morocco and the Italians ip 
Libya, how can we feel satisfied with the conditions of British 
Guiana or British Honduras ? Our Colonial Secretaries never 
appear to trouble about such places and the House of Commons 
discusses our vast Colonial Empire once a year ! 


On June 12 the Indian Princes sitting in conference in Bombay 
made it known that they decline to enter Indian Federation 
[ under the terms proposed to them in the 
-olvengmaag India Act. Wording their declaration with 
great moderation, they said that their treaty 
rights were not safeguarded and that the power of the Federal 
authority had been stretched beyond what they are prepared 
to agree. The Princes also find that they are inadequately 
protected against encroachment. They have noted that the 
safeguards, which were made the special responsibility of the 
Viceroy and Governors under the Home Rule Act, are not 
adequately used. Further, the Princes state that the financial 
and fiscal proposals would cripple their states and deprive 
them of the power of fully caring for their own subjects. 
What is obvious, although not mentioned, is that the objec- 
tions of the Princes are to Congress Rule, which now obtains 
over a great part of British India, from whence movements 
are often organised to disrupt the Princely States, 
Congress supporters sending bands of demonstrators to various 
Indian States to create trouble. The Princes see, with 
concern, that the Governors of the British Provinces do not 
dare to tackle the mounting disorder. The hereditary rulers 
do not want to see their States disrupted by the men who 
have contrived to upset British India, to which—it was once 
our proud boast—we previously brought order. The Princes 
have before them a very strange scene. They see the British 
deliberately yielding to the lawlessness which will once more 
conquer India unless it is checked. Behind the mounting 
chaos they see the sinister figure of Gandhi, and the apparently 
helpless Viceroy. The Princes do well to pause. We print 
an article in this number which shows whither India is drifting. 
There is, perhaps, time to save the situation, but what a 
hideous mess we have made of the work of our fathers ! 
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Mr. Prrow is the Minister of Defence in the Union of South 
Africa. He is a sworn servant of the Crown. It is his duty 
to prepare to meet the German menace, which 
threatens South Africa, as it does the whole 
British Empire. The trouble is that Mr. Pirow himself is a 
German. This fact was recently emphasised in an interview 
given on June 6 by his daughter, Miss Else Pirow, to the 
Daily Express. Miss, or rather Fraulein, Pirow was on her 
way to Germany to train in a German women’s camp. She 
wants to be even more German than she already is :— 


A Scandal 


“|. . my father was a boy in Germany, my grandparents on both 
sides are German. I have heaps of relatives there. At home we 
speak German, think German . . . though I have never been there, 
I feel Germany is ‘home.’ I came to England on a students’ tour two 
years ago, but though I tried and tried, I could find no sympathy, 
nothing to make me feel that I ‘ belonged.’ That hurts still. 

“It has been my dream for as long as I can remember to live as a 

German girl... . 
“T am going to try my best to be a good German—for a year at 
least.” 

Mr. Pirow has never pretended to be a loyal son of the Empire 
which has given him opportunities he would not have had at 
home, but until this frank young lady gave the world a 
picture of his family life, no one knew that Mr. and Mrs. 
Pirow, who is also a German, had brought up their children 
as Germans pure and simple. We think it altogether scan- 
dalous that a Minister in the British Empire should do this. 
It is an anomaly and a very dangerous one to have a German 
in the heart of Empire defences, and the sooner the people of 
this country know the danger they run from such an arrange- 
ment, the sooner will the sleeping and inadequate Dominions 
Office, with its sleepy and inadequate Minister, be roused to 
action. It is only necessary for the British Government to 
ask the Union Ministers what they are up to in regard to 
Empire defence, and if their answer is unsatisfactory to let 
them know that if they are not a part of the Empire in war 
they will not be defended by us. 


WE have spoken elsewhere of the drift of the Dominions 
away from the central Imperial idea. The Dominion that 
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has moved farthest from the British Empire system is South 
Africa. So much so that the Ministers, and even some of the 
civil servants, boast of their anti-British ten. 
dencies and do everything they can to promote 
Italian or German interests. An instance of 
the kind of pressure that is put upon municipalities, as upon 
individuals, was given in the Daily Telegraph on June 12, 
The Municipal Council of Capetown had rejected a German 
tender for the supply of electrical equipment and had accepted 
a British tender. On this the chief diplomatic adviser to the 
Union, Dr. Bodenstein, took it upon himself to forward a 
remonstrance from the German Minister, who had complained 
because the German tender was not accepted. This dis- 
crimination he said, would “ seriously affect ’’ the exchange 
of goods between Germany and South Africa, and Dr. 
Bodenstein had the cheek to ask the Capetown Municipality 
why the German tender had not been accepted. This last 
was lower than the British tender. This canvassing by civil 
servants in favour of Germany has aroused a good deal of 
feeling in Capetown, and Mr. Berman, a member of the 
Council, has given a statement to the public :— 
“ For obvious reasons,” Mr. Berman said, “ the Council has adopted 
a definite policy of giving British and South African manufacturers 
a 10 per cent. preference, and even more if circumstances warrant it. 


The majority of the Council feels very strongly on this question of a 
British preference.” 


The Department of External Affairs, he added, had no legal or moral 
right to interfere with the Council in a matter of this kind.—(Daily 
Telegraph). 

The Germans are creating a natural reaction against their 
methods in South Africa as elsewhere. What, a British 
Municipality is not to prefer a British tender to a German 
one ; threats are used! Well, at any rate Capetown says no 
to all this. 


Capetown 
says “No” 


Stnce 1921 when the Irish “ Treaty” was negotiated, 

Southern Ireland has become a back number in the news, 

and the British public has been lulled into the 

woe Under elief that all was well in that part of the 
ome Rule oe . ‘ 

British Isles. This belief has of late been 

rudely shaken by the activities in England of the “ Expedi- 
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tionary Force.” of the Irish Republican Army. It is gradually 
being borne home that the “ friendship” of rebel Ireland 
yhich Lord Baldwin tried to purchase during the Cosgrave 
regime, at a cost to the British taxpayer of some £150,000,000 
by the annulment of Article V of the “‘ Treaty,” and which 
Mr. Chamberlain more recently endeavoured to purchase at 
the further cost of some £88,000,000, by handing over to 
Mr. de Valera the land annuities and the Treaty ports on the 
Irish coast, is in reality only a myth. Anyone who takes the 
trouble to read the Republican papers that circulate in 
Southern Ireland to-day will realise that the spirit of bitter 
hostility to England is being fostered as sedulously as at any 
time in the past. Nature has placed Ireland on the flank of 
Great Britain—a potential source of danger in time of war. 
An English King once remarked, “I always keep my eye 
on my back door.” It would seem that the England of to- 
day prefers to keep her eyes averted. 

Agitation invariably has its roots in material conditions, 
and beyond doubt the economic position in Southern Ireland 
is steadily going from bad to worse. Agriculture, the only 
industry that counts, was brought to the verge of collapse 
during the “‘ economic war.’ The farming community had 
to bear the brunt of the struggle. They lost the greater part 
of their capital, mainly represented by stock on their farms, 
and many years must elapse before they can hope to overtake 
their losses. While in Northern Ireland agriculture has 
reached a stage of increasing prosperity, in the South the 
reverse is the case, and everywhere the farming community 
isin a state of seething discontent. The official policy has been 
to make the country self-contained and to promote industrial 
experiments at the expense of agriculture. High tariffs, 
quotas and prohibitions, have been tried. By such means 
the home market has been reserved for the products of the 
local State-aided factories and, while the consumer is limited 
in his choice as to what he can buy, the price which he is 
obliged to pay for the home-produced article, often of an 
inferior kind, is the price of the imported article plus the duty. 
The immediate consequence has been an abnormal rise in the 
cost of living, with the result that the purchasing power of 
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20s. has been reduced to less than 15s. for foodstuffs and to 
about 16s. for other commodities. 


Apart from public relief works, there is little employment te 
be had, and in the last few years some 150,000 people have 
been forced to seek work in Britain. The 
population of Southern Ireland is now under 
3,000,000. The crushing burden of taxation 
may be gauged from the fact that with a falling production 
and dwindling population, taxation yields £9,000,000 more 
than seven years ago. During the same period, in accordance 
with the practice of rewarding political followers, the ranks 
of the Civil Service have been increased by upwards of 4,900 
individuals—the size of an average Irish provincial town. 
During the by-election campaign in Dublin last month, 
Mr. Cosgrave remarked that the last seven years “ were the 
worst in the whole period of Irish history” ; while a leading 
deputy of his party summed up the position thus: “ The 
population is dwindling, marriages are fewer, unemployment 
is mounting, emigration is increasing, the cost of living is 
going up, and taxes are soaring.” Another deputy aptly 
remarked that “if the conditions in the country are to con- 
tinue as they are at present, people will get the chance to say 
that Balfour and Carson were right when they opposed liberty 
for this country.” A tragic fact that is often overlooked is 
that numbers who are loyal subjects of the Crown, and in many 
cases have suffered for their loyalty, have been left to struggle 
along as best they can. They have been placed under the 
control of those whose fundamental outlook is opposed to 
their own and is wholly distasteful to them. Many of them 
live in isolation, and in the difficulties that daily confront 
them they can hope for no sympathy, and are the last to 
receive consideration in the administration of public relief. 
It is satisfactory to know that England’s debt of honour to 
these people is not entirely forgotten. For many years past 
the Southern Irish Loyalists’ Relief Association, at 70, 
Victoria Street, S.W.1, has been working to help them, and 
the appeals that reach the Association are often heartrending. 
In these days when so many spectacular appeals are being 


The Dwindling 
People 
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made for foreigners in distress, there is a danger that 
the paramount claim of the loyal Irish for help may be 
overlooked. 


Ave, Atque Vale. At the time of writing the Thetis has not 
been salved, and the enquiry into her deplorable loss, with 
the lives of the ninety-nine souls on board, has 
not been held. The primary cause of the 
disaster, however, has already been made public. The cap 
of one of the six torpedo-tubes in the bows was apparently 
open, for a reason that cannot at present be explained. When 
adjusting her trim after diving the Thetis was discovered to 
be head-heavy. Investigations were made during which the 
rear door of the tube became open, or was opened. The 
water rushed in. The men, escaping from the compartment, 
could not close the first watertight door behind them but 
managed to shut the second. The two fore compartments 
became filled with water, and though the main ballast tanks 
were immediately blown to bring the ship to the surface, 
she continued to dive. She hit the bottom in 22 fathoms 
at an angle of about 35 degrees and slowly came to an even 
keel. The stern was brought to the surface later. The rest 
we know. 

Captain Oram and Lieutenant Woods came up by the Davis 
escape apparatus some eighteen hours after the Thetis had 
first submerged, and before they knew that rescue vessels 
were in the vicinity. With messages in oilskin tied to their 
wrists, they acted as human mark-buoys. If they were 
drowned their bodies might be seen and recovered and the 
messages read. Their gallantry and self-sacrifice were in 
accordance with the highest traditions of their Service. With 
Leading Stoker Arnold and Mr. Shaw, of Cammell Laird’s, 
who escaped some two hours later, they described the con- 
ditions among the ninety-nine entombed below. When 
Arnold left, feeling sure that all the others would follow at 
frequent intervals, the air inside was already “ indescribable ” 
—‘* Everyone was the same down below, civilians, officers 
and men,” he stated in an interview. ‘‘ There could not 
have been a finer crowd anywhere.” The testimony of 


The Thetis 
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Lieutenant Woods was the same—‘‘ The conduct of both 
Cammell Laird’s employees and the naval ratings was magni- 
ficent. . . . I felt we were all in one Service. Cammell 
Laird’s men, without the long service of naval ratings with 
submarines, bore the ordeal magnificently.” 


WE shall never know what happened towards the end, or 
how those brave and valuable men died. Their behaviour 
: was magnificent, we may be sure, and Mrs, 

fs ised of G.H. Bolus, the wife of the Thetis’ commanding 
officer, set a wonderful example of fortitude in 

comforting and caring for the other women during those 
first dreadful hours at Birkenhead until all hope was 
abandoned and they knew their men had gone. Certain 
sections of the Press were not slow in trying to find a scapegoat 
and in making criticisms. None of these uninstructed and 
irresponsible strictures were justified. Rescue craft were on 
the spot with the minimum of delay. It was impossible to 
cut a hole with oxy-acetylene in that portion of the ship 
which showed above water, and in any case was inaccessible 
to those inside. No known floating appliance could lift a 
dead weight of nearly 2,000 tons and hold it while a hole 
was being cut elsewhere to permit the escape of the men. 
Nor could air be pumped into the hull, for the reason that the 
most expert divers were swept off their feet by the strong 
tide while trying to attach an air-pipe. A diving bell of the 
type used in the Squalus disaster would have been useless 
as the Thetis was not on an even keel and conditions were 
unsuitable for divers. That more men did not use the Davis 
escape apparatus may be accounted for by the fact that its 
use on each occasion admits a certain quantity of water into 
the hull and exhausts a certain amount of air. One of the 
two escape chambers was out of action because of the flooding 
forward. It may be that those on board wished to conserve 
their supply of air as long as possible. In any case, as the 
submarine lay at a steep angle the use of the escape chambers 
was difficult and extremely dangerous, particularly to those 
not habituated to the method. The fact is, there is no in- 
fallible method of saving lives from sunken submarines in all 
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combinations of circumstances. Our splendid sailors died in 
the service of their country as surely as in time of war. They 
paid, yet once more, the price of Admiralty for us. 
Only one criticism may fairly be made. It is not of the 
sailors nor of the shipmen. It is of ourselves. We are 
endeavouring to do, in two years, work which should 
normally take ten. 

The Thetis disaster, with its long-drawn-out agony and 
terrible concomitants, stirred the heart and sympathy of the 
nation and of the civilised world. That will not restore the 
men, but it will enhearten their brothers in arms in the silent 
dangerous service which guards our shores and preserves 
our Empire. 

On June 18 came the news that the French Submarine 
Phenix was lost with all hands. We salute these heroes of 
the sister navy, 71 in number. 


THe new Mauretania sailed on her maiden voyage from 
Liverpool to New York with 1,300 passengers on June 17. 
She has now joined the Britannic and Georgic 
in using London as her terminal port; but 
embarking passengers at Havre, Southampton 
and Cobh. Built by Cammell Laird’s, at Birkenhead, the 
ship has a gross tonnage of about 34,000 and an extreme 
overall length of 772 ft. She is the largest vessel to have 
been built in England, roughly 2,000 tons greater than her 
famous namesake. With her designed speed of twenty-three 
knots she may be described as a ship of the intermediate 
class, fitted to carry large quantities of cargo as well as many 
passengers. The Chairman of Cunard-White Star referred 
to her as “‘ an essential complement to the idea represented 
by the two larger ships, the Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth.” 
The three classes of passengers are carried at fares consider- 
ably lower than those in the express steamers ; but in similar 
comfort. Each class has its full range of public rooms, 
lavishly designed and decorated, with swimming pools, 
gymnasia, sports decks, cinemas, shopping centres, beauty 
parlours, and all the amenities that ingenuity can suggest, 
and the Transatlantic travelling public now seems to demand. 


The New 
Mauretania 
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It is claimed that the third-class accommodation is on 
scale never before attempted, with running hot and cold 
water and modern lighting and ventilation in every stateroom, 
The original Mauretania was sold out of the company’s 
service on April 2, 1935. Her name, however, was a valuable 
asset. Though there is no legal copyright in ships’ names, 
the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894 forbids duplication. This 
meant that some other firm might utilise Mauretania when 
the old ship went. To keep the name alive and available, 
therefore, Cunard-White Star in 1936 entered into an agree. 
ment with the Southampton, Isle of Wight & South of England 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company whereby their little 
300-ton, 34-year-old paddle-steamer Queen was renamed 
Mauretania until the launch of the present ship on July 28, 
1938. The Mauretania is reputed to have done 26 knots on 
her trials and is thus fully capable of acting as a relief ship 
for the Queen Mary and the Queen Elizabeth when they are 
laid up for refit. 


In the first schedule of reserved occupations, which men 
must not leave in the event of war, were a number of wrongly 
included trades. One of these was bulb. 


fb eater growing. It is obvious that, in the event of 
Risen war, we might have to do without tulips, but 


in putting his pen through bulb-growers the 
pundit who controls these things let it slip and also cut out 
fruit-growers. Now fruit is an essential commodity for 
health and should be one of the highly-protected markets. 
Even without much protection the English fruit-growers 
produce a great amount of fruit. There are 183,000 acres 
under apples, and in 1937 these produced 3,700,000 cwt. of 
apples, besides the crops that are grown under and alongside 
the apple trees and bushes. There are 1,766 acres of tomatoes. 
They produced 60,000 tons in 1917. Besides these two crops 
there is a huge acreage under plums, cherries, strawberries 
and bush fruit. Ministers may not know it, but these are 
foods, they are already there, and it is only necessary not 
to impede their production. We hope that some Member of 
Parliament will take this matter up; it is important. 
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The Bridge of Sighs, produced at St. Martin’s Theatre last 
week, is an historical drama with a story of Catherine the 
At the Play Great and a conspirator’s tool called Elizabeth 

Tarakanova. The Empress commissions Count 
Alexis Orloff to kidnap Elizabeth in Ragusa, where she is 
living, by fair means or foul, and to hand her over to the 
Empress alive. He succeeds by feigning love for his victim, 
a sentiment which becomes real. Ultimately disaster not 
of the Empress Catherine’s making overtakes Elizabeth. 
The parts of Catherine and Elizabeth are well played by 
Judy Kelly and Gayane Mickeladze, and Reginald Tate acts 
well as Count Alexis. This play has met a harder passage 
from the critics than it deserves, perhaps because the last 
scene is wholly improbable. Miss Kelly and Miss Gayane 
Mickeladze speak their parts like finished actresses; they 
are at once audible and sympathetic. One member of the 
audience was very grateful to them for not mumbling or 
clipping their words. 

We should like to say something of the Greek Players 
now opening in London at His Majesty’s Theatre. They are 
giving performances of Hamlet and Electra. 

But the greatest stage treat which can be enjoyed at 
this moment is the Glyndebourne Musical Festival. To talk 
of Glyndebourne is to invite superlatives about acting, music 
and production. This really wonderful venture is better 
in 1939 than ever before. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has announced the creation of a Foreign 
Publicity Department. This would appear to be an extension 
Publicity of the present excellent Foreign Office Press 

Bureau which has hitherto only dealt with 
journalists living in London. The new Department is, we 
understand, to be educational, that is to say that it will put 
forward the facts which dictate our policy and the views 
of the British Government. The head of the new Depart- 
ment is, surprisingly enough, to be Lord Perth. In the event 
of war he will be expected to do the work Lord Northcliffe 
did in the last war. His competence to fill the shoes of a 
journalist of genius has been questioned, and we suspect 
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that he has been given this job because those who make 
appointments are sublimely ignorant of everything to do 
with publicity. Mr. Chamberlain cannot do everything ; he 
is obliged to leave some things to his advisers and in matters 
of this kind he has been badly served. Any working journalist 
could have saved him from blunders recently made. The 
Astor lunch last year was a grave error, while his own inter. 
view with the Lobby correspondents in March did him serious 
harm. He knows nothing of the Press and his secretariat 
and Press officers often let him down. The mischief that can 
be done by the wrong sort of Press controller has been recently 
demonstrated during the Royal Tour, when an official, 
especially detached from 10 Downing Street for this trip, 
proved quite unequal to his task. We regard this new Foreign 
Publicity Department with some misgiving and we hope 
that some man of competence will be put alongside Lord 
Perth to tell him what to do. 


A FRIEND writes from Warsaw: “I wish I could make the 
English see this country. At home we think of European 

: differences largely in terms of frontiers, the 
— Poles think of ae wholly in terms of ethics. 
To them Nazism is unclean, a teaching of the Evil One. 
They will have none of it. Living here I feel I am back ina 
Crusading age and among a people white-hot for their faith. 
It is a wonderful experience. The word ‘ compromise” 
cannot be mentioned to the Poles, they have to resist the 
devil at all cgsts.”’ 


THE EMPIRE’S RACIAL PERIL 


TuE pressure of interest in foreign affairs is deflecting public 
attention from a cancerous growth which threatens the very 
existence of the British Empire—racial discrimination advo- 
cated by Nazi-minded men inside the Empire. The policy 
of inflicting a colour or racial bar upon British coloured subjects 
has within recent years found its way increasingly to the 
statute book. This insidious development has been reinforced 
lately by two movements, first in point of time the intro- 
duction into South Africa of Hitler’s racial policy with the 
issue of a South African edition of the Beobachter from a 
town in South-West Africa, and secondly the Voortrekker 
celebration. 

The ‘‘ Colour Bar ” of which so much is now being heard 
in African and Indian circles has nothing to do with social 
customs ; whether they be of whites marrying half-castes, 
or mixed racial dinner parties, these are social matters between 
the persons concerned. The “ Colour Bar” is the infliction 
of a legislative or administrative bar upon British people 
of colour solely because of the colour of their skin. There is 
no question of criminal taint, capacity or incapacity of the 
victim ; it has nothing whatever to do with moral character— 
if a person has any “ colour in his blood,” then he is by 
Colour Bar law put outside the circle of civilized man and 
stripped of most of the privileges of British citizenship, 
apart altogether from his qualifications, attainments or 
character. 

It has always been a fundamental maxim of British 
overseas policy that the Empire must be broadly based 
regardless of race or creed, and this for the obvious reason 
that once colour or race becomes an acute Empire controversy 
it would require statecraft of divine calibre to avert Empire 
disaster. Mr. Winston Churchill emphasized this to the 
Conference of British Premiers in 1921, when he said :— 


“T think there is only one ideal that the British Empire can set 
before itself in this regard, and that is that there should be no barrier 
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of race, colour, or creed which should prevent any man by merit from 

reaching any station if he is fitted for it.” 

The population of the British Commonwealth is now 
taken to be about 500,000,000 people ; of these only about 
70,000,000 are white. The vast Empire majority of 430,000,000 
is composed of all races, creeds and languages. Thus, to make 
colour and colour alone the test of Empire citizenship is to 
court disruption. 

The remote basis of Colour Bar legislation in South 
Africa is the old Transvaal Grondwet, which lays down the 
doctrine: “there can be no equality in Church or State 
between White and Black.” Within the last five years 
racial propaganda has given a powerful stimulus to “ Colour 
Bar” policy, whilst the racial attitude adopted by Hitler 
has greatly encouraged Nazi organizations in South Africa, 
The Rev. J. Reyneke, one of the most reasonable and in- 
fluential men amongst the leaders of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, has recently stated :— 


“The Afrikaner (Boer) is passionately race-conscious. Nazi-wise 
he is proud of the purity of his race and jealous of his recently acquired 


> 99 


‘eie kultuur ’. 

Mr. Reyneke, explaining in this connection the “no 
equality ’ phrase, says :— 

“* No equality ’ is also the correct translation for ‘ geen gelykheid, 
and there is a subtle difference between ‘ gelykstelling ’ and ‘ gelykheid.’ 
When I hear an Afrikaans-speaking Christian use the phrase: ‘geen 
gelykstelling ’ between White and Black, I do not interpret the words 
as conveying the idea of antagonism or repression, but rather of 
separation.” 

Lord Hailey, in his remarkable “ Survey of Africa,” quotes 
Theal in support of the view that slavery was the parent 
of the Colour Bar :— 

“ Theal has observed that it was largely the system of Negro slavery 
which caused early colonists to regard the native as the hewer of wood 
and drawer of water.” 

This is not, however, the Dutch view, for if Mr. Piet 
Grobler is to be accepted as an authority the Dutch received 
the doctrine of “no equality in Church or State between 
White and Black” from John Calvin ! 

The initial step in Colour Bar legislation was taken by 
General Botha when, in 1913, he decided to segregate the 
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population of South Africa into White and Black land squares. 
This action begun in 1913 is even now, after 26 years, far 
fom being complete. The total land area of four Provinces 
of the Union is about 300,000,000 acres. General Botha, 
then Prime Minister and Minister for Native Affairs, decided 
to allot 260,000,000 acre squares to the 700,000 whites 
engaged on the land and 40,000,000 acres to the 6,000,000 
natives. 


The Great War then intervened, which with political 
and other changes in South Africa caused a postponement 
of any further legislative action based on colour. Then in 
1926 came the most far-reaching measure in the form of an 
amendment to the Mines and Works Act. This measure 
is the only one of its kind in the civilized world. The Senate 
in South Africa threw it out twice and it was only by the 
expedient of a joint sitting of Senate and Assembly that the 
Bill was driven through. It was too much even for General 
Smuts, who predicted that it would lead to disaster :— 

“The bill (‘ Colour Bar Bill’) will be taken as an outrage not only 
by Black Africa but by Yellow Asia ’—‘‘ We shall gather on our 
heads the hatred of the whole of Asia ’—‘‘ We, a handful of whites, 
are ring-fencing ourselves first with an inner ring of black hatred and 
beyond that with a ring of hatred of the whole of Asia ’»—‘“‘ The natives 
are seething with discontent all over South Africa ’»—‘‘ In these circum- 


stances the Colour Bar Bill gratuitously produced here is a firebrand 
flung into the haystack.” 


It is only fair to point out that the Boer section of the 
population in South Africa is not solely responsible for the 
industrial part of the Colour Bar legislation ; the responsi- 
bility for this both in the Union of South Africa and for 
sympathetic support in Southern Rhodesia belongs to the 
White Trade Unions, for, as Lord Hailey says :— 

“ Though, however, the operation of the legal colour bar is confined 
to the mines, the trade union system applies in practice a colour bar 
discrimination in most of the skilled trades.”’ 

The Rhodesia Labour Party’s statement of policy lays it 
down: ‘‘ In white areas, therefore, the native will be confined 
largely to the performance of the unskilled work.” 

Lord Bledisloe’s Royal Commission deals somewhat fully 
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with the effect of a Colour Bar policy in Rhodesia j,} T. 
the following striking passage :— happ 


“In these areas no career is open to natives, the pursuit of whic 
would adversely affect the opportunities of employment, or the standanj oecas 
of living, of Europeans. Native unskilled labour is, however, indis. | Wise 
pensable for the economic prosecution of any industrial enterprise, | intro 
and the native is therefore free to offer his service as a worker on the 


condition that he shall merely assist, and not compete with, the rt 
European.” Party 


One of the most startling events of recent times for coloured 
races has arisen from the publication of Mein Kampf in English, 
in its unexpurgated form. The passages in Hitler’s book 
in which he holds up to ridicule the folly of treating coloured 
people as fellow humans with the white races has spread 
alarm throughout the vernacular press of the coloured people 
of Africa, Asia and America. How could it be otherwise} 
There is nothing cuts “‘ to the quick ”’ the African and Indian 
races like racial discrimination. In Mein Kampf there is first 
the ridicule poured on the “ bourgeois blockhead ” for his 
admiration of the success of the negro “lawyer, teacher 
and pastor.” Then there is the odium with which Hitler 
surrounds that “‘ murky bourgeois mind,’ which does not 
realize that it “is a sin against reason”’ and that “ it is an 
act of criminal insanity to train a being who is only an 
antropoid by birth” to become a lawyer, and thirdly that 
“‘the bourgeois mind does not realize that it is a sin against 
the will of the eternal Creator to allow hundreds of thousands of ‘ 
highly gifted people to remain floundering in the swamp of 
proletarian misery while Hottentots and Zulus are drilled to} 
fill positions in the intellectual professions.” It is useless to} 
close our eyes to the fact that this marches with a similar, 
trend amongst a large section in South Africa; even the). 
official report of the Native Affairs Commission* has com: | And 
mitted itself to similar doctrine, when it says that the first | and 
fact to be faced in South Africa is that from the standpoint) ' 
of policy the natives do not consist of a lower class of the} Sour 
population, because they form a separate race of beings kep’ 
from Europeans. Afri 


* (U.G. 48, 1937.) , tos 
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: in The advocacy of race discrimination by Nazis in Europe 
happened to coincide with the Voortrekker celebration 
in South Africa which, most unfortunately, was made the 
danq | occasion of more active racial propaganda by the “ Nazi- 
ndis. | wise” section in South Africa. The Louw Anti-Jew Bill was 
prise, f introduced into Parliament, but more important than this 
nthe { was the petition of the Union Congress of the Nationalist 


* Party which demanded the passing of legislation without 
delay for the following purposes :— 

ured (a) to prohibit all mixed marriages between Europeans and non- 

lish, Europeans. 

00k (6) to make miscegenation a punishable offence. 

ured (c) the prohibition of residence in European areas of Jews, Indians, 

read Africans, Malayans and Japanese. 


(d) the segregation of economic and political relations so that 


= Europeans were completely separated from all others. 
ua The danger to the Empire of these proposals leaps to the 
al 


eye; they would carry a step further the industrial colour 
bar and shut out from all skilled tasks not only every African, 
every coloured person, but everyone who was not “ racially 
pure” according to the Nazi formula, and they would create 
a grave social upheaval. An attempt has been made to 
rouse anti-racial sentiment upon the corruption of the blood, 
as both Hitler and Mussolini call it, by the alleged increase 
of mixed marriages. The South African Institute of Race 
Relations has rendered a real service by knocking the bottom 
out of this argument. The Editor has taken the official 
figures of mixed marriages for the ten years 1927-1936, 
with the following interesting results :— 
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" tof European males to European females to 


; Native women 61, declined to 6. Native males 3, declined to nil. 
vilar | Coloured women 66, declined to 44. Asiatic males 5, increased to 6. 
the } Asiatic women 6 only in the 10 years. Coloured males 18, declined to 16. 
om-| And this amongst a European population of nearly 2,000,000, 
first! and a coloured population of 6,000,000 ! 
oint} This racial situation is fertile soil for Nazi propaganda in 
the} South Africa. Dr. Goebbels and other German leaders are 
ing’ kept well informed by persons of high authority in South 
Africa. British statesmen must indeed be slow witted not 
, to see the danger towards which we are drifting. 
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Nobody supposes that Hitler will immediately demanq 
a sovereignty over South Africa, although this seems to 
have been clearly in the mind of General Smuts when he 
made his speech on April 13th at Malmesbury. But if the 
Government of Great Britain makes the blunder of sacrificing 
friends to placate Hitler, the ‘“‘ Nazi-wise’’ men may yet 
dominate Africa south of the Limpopo. Assume a normal 
development of the present trend of events. There will bea 
combination of two parties in favour of a form of Republican 
Government whose principal figures are even now in constant 
touch with Berlin. From this position when it matures it 
will be but a step to a Treaty of Amity with the German 
Nazi Government for the pursuit of certain specific objects, 
one of which would most certainly be the preservation of 
racial purity for Europeans—and that means the passing 
of the “ Anti-Jew”’ Bill, the strengthening of all ‘ Colouw 
Bar” legislation south of the Limpopo, and yet another 
request to Kenya to adopt legislative policy of Colour Bar. 

It is not too wild a stretch of imagination to link this 
developing situation with Germany’s mandatory propa- 
ganda; Hitler, be it noted, never directs public attention 
to French mandated areas, it is always to British-controlled 
territories. If he ever makes an official demand for the 
return of mandated territories, he will have a second string 
and that will be the real objective, namely, a dominating 
position in some British territory which will give to Germany | 
what neither one nor all the mandated territories together | 
can ever give, namely, an area suitable for German coloniza- : 
tion, and capable of producing the advertised six main raw} 
materials. Only a British Dominion can do this, and of these 
only South Africa is ever likely to become the “ ripe fruit” 
of such policy. There always has been and there always will | 
be both room and a welcome for Germans or any other! 
nationals to co-operate genuinely in the development for the! 
good of all of any territory controlled by Great me 
There is no room and should be no welcome for those bent on 
creating strife between the races. 

In this situation of racial conflict, British negro policy| 
asserts that all men are born equal and that every unit, 
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of the human race is entitled to rise in the scale of civiliza- 
tion. A large section of South African opinion, making 
common cause with German propagandists, whose views 
they share, assert the opposite, and with Dr. Rauschning 
hold British native policy to be proof of our national decadence. 
“If the Anglo-Saxons with their feminine and sensitive 
scruples still like to regard their mission as one of carrying 
the White Man’s Burden, nothing can be better fitted to 
relieve them of it than the new racial doctrine of the right to 
mastery of the dynamic nations.” 

More than 8,000,000 British Africans, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Indians and coloured people, with other millions 
in India, are asking what Britain will do in the face of this 
racial menace. They know their own danger within the 
Union territories, they see more clearly than we do that the 
surrender to-day of British ideals south of the Zambesi 
means that the floodgates of race prejudice will sweep forward 
up to and beyond the Equator, and they fear the effects 
which loss of faith in British justice and integrity would have 
throughout the African Continent. 

Britain to-day holds almost all the cards in her hands, 
in particular she possesses one which must never be sur- 
rendered until the policy of race prejudice and colour bar 
have been removed from native policy—namely, the “ Pro- 
tectorates.”” If the ‘“‘ Protectorates,” or more correctly the 
High Commission territories of Bechuanaland, Basutoland 
and Swaziland, in which to-day there is no taint of Colour Bar, 
were to be deliberately surrendered by the British Government 
to a “ Colour Bar” policy, with its ugly race contempts and 
race hatreds, the name of Britain which stands so high in the 
mentality of at least 50,000,000 Africans would become a 
byword in African history. 

Great Britain is under no contractual obligation to 
transfer to the Union of South Africa the peoples of these 
three territories, who of their own free will placed the guidance 
of their destiny in the hands of their beloved Queen Victoria 
“and her heirs forever.” They did this upon the basis of 
treaties and proclamations which guaranteed them against 
exploitation, against dispossession of their lands, and pledged 
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the British Government to preserve for all time their native 
rights and privileges—and above all, before all, that they 
should for ever rest ‘‘ secure under the flag of Great Britain,” 
There is not one word in any treaty, in any commitment, 
in any document which gives Whitehall the power to transfer 
to another government, against his will, a single Basuto, 
Bechuana or Swazi native. 

To-day the natives of these countries, numbering nearly 
1,000,000, and living in territories with a total area larger 
than France, are to a man opposed to any transfer from the 
British flag they know, to the one they do not recognize 
and that as they say, is a “‘ foreign ” flag. British Secretaries 
of State have repeatedly discussed the question of transfer 
with General Hertzog, with the result that it is now agreed 
that there can be no transfer except after consultation with 
the inhabitants, and secondly, not until their full acquiescence 
has been secured. It may be possible to secure that acqui- 
escence by giving guarantees upon land and labour con- 
ditions, but nothing but resolute hostility will be encountered 
by any proposal to transfer administration so long as the 
legislation of South Africa reposes upon a Colour Bar. 

The Broad Stone of Empire is in all its essentials identical 
with Kenelm Digby’s Broad Stone of Honour— 

“ It is broad in respect to its principles and its law, ‘ latum mandatum 


tuum nimis’; broad in acknowledging distinctly and broadly the 
eternal truths of religion, that all men are equal before God.” 


JOHN HARRIS. 


ne 


INDIA UNDER THE CONGRESS 


Tar India Act of 1935 came into operation in 1937, and it is 
not inopportune to enquire how it has worked for these two 
years. The White Paper issued by the India Office in 1932 
furnished the foundation for the deliberations of the Joint 
Committee and its main provisions were embodied with little 
alteration in the Act itself. The White Paper tells us that 
its proposals rest 

“On the basic assumption that every endeavour will be made by 
those responsible for working the (new) Constitution to approach the 
administrative problems which will present themselves in the spirit 
of partners in a common enterprise.” 

The partners are Great Britain, British India, and Indian 
India (the States). The Secretary of State (Sir Samuel 
Hoare) made the position even clearer when he said : 

“The old Articles of Association were getting out of date. A new 
bond of union had to be formed—the bond of an all-India Federation 
with the rights of each of the three parties effectively safeguarded.” 
Thus the fundamental principles underlying the Act 

were Partnership and effective Safeguards. How far have 
these been realised up-to-date ? The elections for the 11 
provincial legislatures took place early in 1937. The Congress 
party, as a result of its superior organisation and a skilful 
propaganda which appealed to the cupidity and racial and 
religious prejudices of an electorate of 35 millions, four-fifths 
of whom were illiterate and had never voted before, obtained 
a majority in the seven provinces where the Hindus pre- 
dominated, and later even in the Muslim North-West Frontier 
Province by an alliance with the anti-British Red Shirts. 
The Muslims had a majority in Bengal, and in the Punjab 
and Scinde, where they outnumber the Hindus ; but in Bengal 
and Scinde there is a strong Congress opposition. Thus, 
\ since the new Ministries took office some two years ago, the 
Congress have had political control of eight out of the eleven 
_ Provinces. 

How have they used their power? One of their first 
declarations was that of July 2nd, 1937 : 


| 
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“The Working Committee is unable to subscribe to the doctrine of 
Partnership. The existing relation between the British Government 
and the people of India is that of exploiter and exploited.” 

Their hostile attitude towards the British partner is 
affirmed even more emphatically in the oath which the 
Congress President administered at Delhi on March 16th, 
1937, to all the newly-elected Congress representatives 
(between 700 and 800) to secure that there should be no back. 
sliding. The oath runs: 

“T pledge myself to the service of India and to work in the legis. 
lature and outside for the independence of India and the ending of the 
exploitation and poverty of her people. I pledge myself to work under 


the discipline of the Congress for the furtherance of Congress ideals and 
objectives to the end that India may be free and independent.” 


But these same Congress members, on entering the new 
Provincial Legislature in July, 1937, also took the following 
oath of allegiance to His Majesty : 

“‘T will be faithful and bear true allegiance to His Majesty the 

King Emperor, His heirs and successors.” 

The Congress oath, which involves the ousting of His 
Majesty’s sovereignty and the severance of the British con- 
nection, is clearly inconsistent with the oath of allegiance. 
The point was raised at the time, but Mr. Gandhi’s sophistry 
overcame the twinges of conscience. The oath of allegiance 
was and is regarded as a mere formality. It has as much 
binding value as a Hitler pledge. Thus the party which to-day 
controls three-fourths of British India has made it clear that 
so far from accepting partnership, their object is to oust the 
British partner—after which the other partner, the Princes, 
will be an easy prey. 

The determination to oust the British is shown whenever 
the opportunity offers, e.g., the hauling down of the British 
flag in the Legislative buildings, the refusal to join in the 


Coronation celebrations, the repudiation of honours bestowed | 


by His Majesty, the ban on all social relations between Con- 
gressmen and officials from the Viceroy down, the repeated 
rejection of the Budget by the All-India Assembly, its demand 
for the withdrawal of the British troops from India and of 
the British officers in Indian units, the attempt by Congress 
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agents to prevent recruitment to the Indian Army, especially 
in the Punjab, the declarations of Congressmen in the Assembly 
in the September crisis, which—as described by the Finance 
Member—‘“‘ pointedly announced to the world that in the neat war 
India would not only not fight for the Empire but would actively 
conspire to hinder and injure it,” and the resolution of the 
All-India Committee (Z'imes, May Ist) that they were deter- 
mined to oppose all attempts to impose a war on India or to 
use Indian resources without the consent of the Indian 
people, 7.e., of the Congress. While, according to T'he States- 
man of February 13th : 

“‘ Speakers at the recent Congress Conference at Jalpaiguri simul- 
taneously talked of fighting Britain, of explaining the justice of their 
cause to foreign nations, and getting aid.” 

There are two sections in the Congress, and at present a 
trial of strength is going on between them. The extremist 
wing, headed by the late President—Mr. Bose—recently put 
forward a resolution for presenting an ultimatum to the 
British Government that unless within six months they met 
the Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly elected by 
universal suffrage to frame a free Constitution for a free India, 
in place of the existing one, Congress would resort to a cam- 
paign of civil disobedience. The Moderates, under Mr. 
Gandhi’s guidance, while supporting the demand for a new 
Constitution, disapproved of the time limit, and that was 
rejected by a majority vote. Mr. Bose has now resigned, 
and a less violent man, Mr. Rajendra Parshad, who will 
conform to Mr. Gandhi’s wishes, has been elected in his place, 
amid scenes of wild disorder, but Mr. Bose has now organised 
a separate Socialist group from the extremist elements and 
is working to get control of the whole movement. It 
is important to note that both sections are at one in regard 
to the demand for independence and severance of the British 
connection. The difference is only as to time and methods. 

It may be asked—What of the “ effective safeguards ” of 
which we heard so much from the Secretary of State and 
others during the Parliamentary debates ? They have gone, 
or are going, the way of such safeguards. A former Prime 
Minister (Mr. MacDonald) stated in an Irish debate, “I am 
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one of those who do not believe that safeguards of any certain 
efficiency can ever be embodied in any Act of Parliament.” 
The Irish Treaty of 1922 proves that, and it is hard to under. 
stand how, with that warning before it, Parliament pinned 
its faith on the safeguards in the India Act. 

We have seen how the policy of ‘‘ Partnership with Safe. 
guards ”’ has been repudiated by the now dominant Congress 
Party in the case of the British partner. The Congress hag 
now adopted the same hostile attitude towards the third 
partner—the Indian States. The States, with their 80 
millions of people, are noted for their active loyalty to the 
Throne and the British Government, and are therefore 
regarded by the Congress as an obstacle to their ‘‘ Indepen- 
dence’ policy, which must be removed at all costs. For 
some years, agitation within the States against the rulers had 
been fomented by the Congress from British India, but it 
refrained from an open campaign. A few months ago Mr. 
Gandhi, having suffered a temporary rebuff by the failure of 
his nominee to be elected President in place of the extremist 
Mr. Bose—who was re-elected—saw an opportunity to 
recover his prestige by announcing that the awakening of 
the States peoples justified the Congress in British India in 
giving them open support. Accordingly he, with his lieu- 
tenants, headed the campaign in Rajkot, Jaipur, and other 
States. That campaign against authority among an ignorant 
and excitable population has caused and is still causing riot, 
bloodshed and murder on an appalling scale, not only in the 
so-called “‘ backward ” States such as Ranpur and Gungpur, 
but even in those which are known to be well governed, such 
as Jaipur and Mysore. Alarmed by the results Mr. Gandhi 
has now called off Civil Disobedience in the States. The 
Congress aims to bring all the States under its control. 

Pandit Jawahir Lal, late Congress President, in presiding 


over a Conference of States Subjects at Ludhiana in the 
Punjab, said recently : 


“Some of the States have had competent rulers or ministers. The 
majority of them, however, are sinks of reaction and incompetence and 
unrestrained autocratic power, sometimes exercised by vicious and 
degraded individuals. But whether the Ruler happens to be good or 
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bad, or his Ministers competent or incompetent, the evil lies in the 

system. The system has vanished from the rest of the world. But 

in spite of its manifest decay and stagnation it has been propped up 
and artificially maintained by British Imperialism. . . . Therefore 
when the conflict comes we must recognise who our opponent is.” 

That is an open declaration of war against the States by 
the British-Indian Congress, which, legally and morally, has 
no right to interfere in the States. The writer, who has had 
twenty years’ intimate experience of the States in all parts 
of India, can confidently say that the Pandit’s sweeping 
charges are groundless, and that the great majority are ruled 
wisely in accordance with their age-long traditions, and are 
steadily improving their administrations. 

By treaties and agreements of over a hundred years’ 
standing, the British Government is pledged to protect the 
internal sovereignty and integrity of the States against 
external aggression or internal disorder, both of which the 
Congress is now encouraging. Moreover, the Act of 1935 and 
the Instructions to the Governor-General and Governors 
contain most explicit injunctions to prevent any such attacks. 
The Princes, whose position is so seriously threatened from 
British India, have every right to call upon the British Govern- 
ment to fulfil its obligations. Doubtless, some of them have 
done so. But so far the agitation goes on unchecked and 
has got beyond Mr. Gandhi’s control. A Governor who 
was asked recently why he allowed his Province to be 
used as a base for attacks on adjoining States, is reported 
to have replied: “What can I do? If I take action, my 
Congress Ministry will resign!” Clearly the States cannot 
rely on the so-called “ safeguards,” and one can understand 
their hesitation to enter into a Federation with British India 
while the dominant Congress Party is making every effort to 
wipe them out.* It is clear that the India Act does not pro- 
tect the interests of two of the partners. But the Act also 
bristles with safeguards for the Muslim, Anglo-Indian, and 
other minorities in British India, for the protection of the 
Services, of British trade, and so on. 

* The Conference of Princes and Ministers at Bombay on June 12th 


rejected the proposed terms of Federation as “‘ fundamentally unsatisfactory 
and therefore unacceptable.” 
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How far have these proved effective? The position 
to-day is summed up in an editorial in the Calcutta Statesman 
of February 13th—a newspaper of great influence, which 
has steadily supported the policy of the India Act. The 
article runs : 


“Hindus and Muslims murder each other in Cawnpore. Mp, 
Gandhi calls for war throughout the States of India. Kisans (peasants) 
are in revolt against one Congress Ministry in Bihar, Trade Unionists 
against another in Bombay, Muslims conduct civil disobedience against 
Mr. Gandhi’s education schemes in the Central Provinces, Hindus 
conduct it against the enforcement of Hindi in Madras. Schoolboys 
and students conduct it all over the place. . . . From Burma comes a 
bitter Indian cry . . . anda demand for protection. Liberty is sinking 
through lawlessness and democracy dying of disorder.” 

Such is the picture drawn by a friendly critic. It shows 
that throughout the length and breadth of India there is 
growing discontent, growing social, economic, and communal 
strife, growing contempt for the law and authority. The 
Pax Britannica is rapidly becoming a memory of the past 
under Congress rule. The Congress is, for the time, all- 
powerful in the United Provinces. There Sir J. B. Sapru, 
the ablest of the Moderate leaders, whose influence here was 
a main factor in getting the Bill through, now says of the 
Congress Government : “ It has alienated the support of the 
Zamindars, the middle classes, Hindus and Muhamedans. 
It stands bereft of all moral prestige behind it.’’ In the three 
Non-Congress Provinces, and especially in the Punjab, 
matters are better, for the Muslim majority has wisely 
associated the minorities in the Ministry. This, though 
contemplated by the Act, the Congress Provinces have refused 
to do. To-day, as admitted by Pandit Jawahir Lal at 
Cawnpur on April 10th, commenting on the recent riots, in 
which over 50 people were killed and several hundred seriously 
injured, the whole country is faced with the communal problem. 

Everyone now admits that the age-loig Hindu-Muslim 
antagonism has been immensely intensified since the Act 
came into force owing to the struggle of the Muslims to retain 
their social, cultural, and religious independence, threatened 
by the Hindu domination of seven provinces. The Muslim 
minority in these provinces complain that they are not getting 
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a square deal, that the safeguards are not enforced by the 
Governors, and that their vital interests are menaced by the 
Congress endeavour to establish Hindu domination over all 
India. 

A shocking example of Congress intolerance is the direction 
of the Congress Chairman of a Local Board in the Central 
Province to the headmasters of Urdu schools, which are 
attended by Muslim boys, to display a portrait of Mr. Gandhi 
on his birthday, and to order the boys to worship it. 


“Mahatma Gandhi ki taswir ko puja kijawe.” 


It is well known that to a Muslim such an act would be 
blasphemy. 

The Muslim League, now a powerful and united organis- 
ation, appointed a Committee last autumn to report on the 
complaints by Muslims of “ hardship, ill-treatment and in- 
justice’ in the Congress Province. The report not only 
alleges serious grievances such as the above, but brings out 
the general grievance that while the Muslim Raj of seven 
centuries was superseded by the British Raj, which held the 
scales even, the British Raj is now superseded by the Congress 
Raj, which unduly favours the Hindu. 

The Muslim League was so impressed by this report that 
at a meeting on December 12th, attended by the Muslim 
Premiers of Bengal and the Punjab, it was proposed to start 
Muslim civil disobedience in the United Province, Bihar, and 
Central Province on the ground that “atrocities had been 
committed on Muslims and their elementary rights trampled 
on, and that the Congress Government had failed to afford 
redress in spite of the constitutional methods of the Muslims.” 
The matter was, however, left to the Muslim Working Com- 
mittee, which passed resolutions (1) strongly opposing an 
All-India Federation as likely to confirm Hindu ascendancy ; 


' and (2) appointing a Sub-Committee to explore suggestions 


for an alternative Constitution which would safeguard 
Muslim interests. The report of the Sub-Committee was pub- 


- lished on March 30th. It is, in fact, a revolutionary proposal 


to replace the present Constitution by one based on the 
creation of separate homogeneous and autonomous exclu- 
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sively Hindu and Muslim provinces, thus enabling Muslims 
to retain their separate social, cultural, and religious existence, 
The general lines of the scheme are under consideration by the 
League Executive ; but it bristles with difficulties, not the 
least being the transfer of millions of Hindus from the proposed 
four Muslim Provinces of North-West India, Lucknow-Delhi, 
Bengal-Assam, and Hyderabad, to the adjoining proposed 
Hindu Provinces, and vice versa. Under the scheme, the 
Indian States would be linked up with their adjoining pro. 
vince—a proposal also presenting enormous difficulties. The 
scheme, indeed, appears to be a fantastic one, and alternatives 
are being sought, but the fact that it is receiving serious study 
shows to what lengths the Muslims are prepared to go to 
escape from Congress supremacy. 

One word about the Services. In so far as the new scheme 
is working at all, that result is mainly due to the loyal support 
afforded to the new Ministers by the Services, British and 
Indian. Indeed, the Congress Ministers have often acknov. 
ledged this support, while at the same time demanding the 
removal of the small British element, which has set the stan. 
dards of integrity and efficiency, and menacing the security 
of all the Services by cuts in pay, or a special tax on salaries 
now proposed in the United Provinces. 

In regard to law and order, it is clear from the reports of 
all Provincial Governments that since the transfer there has 
been a formidable increase in crime against person and 
property, which generally the police and the Courts find it 
difficult to cope with. Their task is not rendered easier by 
the fact that the British Government has relinquished this 
primary responsibility, that Parliament is apparently debarred 
from even asking for information as to what is going on in the 
Provinces, that the British personnel in the Services is being 
steadily reduced, and that Indian Ministers and men of 
influence are showing a dangerous tendency—common in the 
East—to interfere in the course of justice or in matters of 
administration. There have been scandalous instances in 
Bombay and the Central Provinces of the release by Congress 
Ministers of convicted criminals in whom they were interested. 
Pandit Jawahir Lal recently publicly rebuked Congressmen 
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for pushing claims on behalf of their relations. Sir Douglas 
Young, Chief Justice of the Punjab, in addressing the pro- 
yincial judicial officers lately exposed the gross attempts to 
pervert justice. He said: 


“Wherever he went, he was told that judicial officers were ap- 
proached by powerful persons to influence the decisions in cases. The 
person using that influence was powerful because of his status in the 
locality or because of his influence with the Government. It was 
difficult for the weaker judicial or other officer to refuse to hear him, 
and not to act as he desired. The practice would undoubtedly destroy 
the whole morale of the services, whether executive or judicial.” 


It is a sad reflection that the two great boons which we 
prided ourselves on having given to India—the Pax Britannica 
and impartial and efficient public services—are both seriously 
menaced. It is to be feared that apart from the hostile 
attitude of the Congress, this will materially affect the aid we 
can expect from India in the event of a war. 

Reviewing the situation as a whole, the melancholy con- 
clusion is that the new Constitution has so far been a failure 
because the Congress party demands complete independence, 
repudiates all partnership and rejects safeguards ; and that 
consequently the Constitution, instead of uniting India as a 
whole, has intensified the disunity, while the efficiency of the 
administration is steadily going down and every Congress 
province is heading straight for bankruptcy. The Congress 
panacea for all this is “Get rid of the British and then 
everything will come right.” They ignore the fact that the 
disappearance of the British would be the signal for invasion 
from without and civil war within on a scale which the world 
has not yet seen. Their attitude reminds one of the story of 
the old lady in Dublin, after the Treaty of 1922. When the 
last British soldier went on board the transport, she shouted : 

“Glory be to God! The English have gone at last. Now we can 
fight in paice.” 
They did in Ireland and they will in India if Britain abandons 
control. But what will history have to say to that policy ? 
A French historian has written : 


“The question is not whether England has the right to keep India, 
but whether she has the right to leave it.” 


To-day we are behaving as if we intended to leave. 
Surely it is time that Parliament, the Press and the public 
here realised whither the policy of drift is inevitably leading 
us and India. 


M. F. O°’ Dwyer. 
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HIGH EXPLOSIVE 


Vain, mightiest fleets for air or sky ; 
Vain conscripts to defend us ; 

Unless proud England keeps her High 
Explosive stocks stupendous. 


(With apologies to Sir Francis Doyle.) 


It used often to be said, and I dare say it is still true, that the 
War Office is always preparing for the last war but one, 
The military caste notoriously lacks imagination. Their 
system of discipline discourages “‘ thinking ” and so, naturally, 
after thirty or forty years of it the leaders are not only dis. 
inclined to use their own wits but are suspicious generally 
of “‘ new ideas.” The lessons they learnt during the impres. 
sionable years of their service remain for them the great 
“lessons” for all future wars. The cavalry charge, the 
mounted infantry, the machine gun, the heavy artillery, the 
tank—these will have their adherents according to varying 
experience. Very often the deeper and less obvious altera- 
tions of warfare escape notice altogether. 

A striking instance of this is the use of what is called 
“trench warfare ’’ in defence. This was a natural evolution 
of the extension of battle due to the employment of large 
citizen forces under national service. Trenches, of course, 
have been used for centuries and the extended system itself 
may be derived from the Great Wall of China or Hadrian’s 
Wall against the Picts. The modern application, however, 
was first evident in Kitchener’s block-house lines in South 
Africa. The “ entrenching tool” in our army was a legacy 
of that campaign. Trench warfare had begun. In the 
battles of the Russo-Japanese war trench warfare was very 
prominent and one would have thought that its message was 
inescapable. But no: all sorts of “ lessons ’’ were discovered 
by our General Staff ; but trench warfare (and heavy artillery) 
were not amongst them. Our official eye-witness in Manchuria, 
Sir Ian Hamilton, recently remarked: ‘‘ They (the trenches) 
were under our noses, but we failed to see them.” 
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Four years of the Great War were occupied with “ trench 
yarfare ’’ which we might have foreseen; but for which we 
ere totally unprepared. A prepared trench system, much 
less elaborate than the Maginot Line, would have denied the 
gil of France to the invader. Very likely it would have 
obtained a like salvation for Belgium. It is impossible to 
estimate how many thousand lives might have been saved 
had we not “‘ failed to see ”’ the implications of trench warfare. 

Is it possible that there is to-day, under our noses, some 
feature of warfare, of vast importance to our future, which 
we fail to see? I think there is. It is the development of 
High Explosive. When Nobel produced the first modern 
high explosives, dynamite and ballistite, he expected that 
their frightfulness would lead to the abolition of war. Things 
have not worked out quite as he expected, largely owing to 
nilitary conservatism and mental inertia. Officers are more 
easily interested in horse-shoes than in gelignite. High 
explosive is difficult and dangerous to manufacture, to store, 
and to use. Till the advent of the aeroplane and the depth 
charge, high explosive could not be used with convenience 
and in adequate quantity. A shell has to be so strong to 
resist the shock of its propellant that it can have but little 
space for high explosive and has to depend for its effect mainly 
on fragmentation. The aeroplane bomb and the mine, on 
the other hand, require containers of sufficient strength only 
to give the necessary tamping effect and therefore can carry 
large explosive charges. 

The power of high explosive is enormous. It can accom- 
plish work of destruction in a fraction of a second which 
would take thousands of men months of hard work to do. 
There are no limits to this power, provided it can be applied. 
When there was trouble last Christmas about relieving the 
sick keeper of the Eddystone lighthouse, a writer pointed out 
that such trouble could easily be avoided by blowing up the 
lighthouse and the dangerous rocks upon which it stands with 
a charge of high explosive. Why is this not done? Public 
opinion is extraordinarily shy of anything explosive. If a 
so-called ‘‘ live ” shell or grenade is discovered, the police are 
sent for and they, in turn, call in the military. The public 
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needs educating to an interest in this important and powerfy] 
agent. High explosive is not only the greatest force in modem 
warfare, but it is (apart from the machine-gun bullet) the sole 
source of military power. A battleship no longer rams he 
enemy. She relies on the explosives in her shells and torpedoes, 
Without these she is useless. In the same way the anti. 
submarine craft relies on her depth charges and the mine. 
layer on her mines. The army has its high explosive shells 
and its hand grenades and the aeroplane’s weapon is the bomb, 
In all the fighting forces high explosive is the ultimate factor 
and without high explosive they are useless. 

It follows that large and numerous battleships, squadrons 
of swift and powerful bombers, and legions of troops will 
avail nothing unless they are kept supplied with an adequacy 
of good high explosive. ‘“ Well,” you may say, “ what is 
the difficulty ?”’ The public is inclined to suppose that all 
war material can be purchased “ off the peg.”” Unfortunately 
this is far from being the case. Guns and ammunition take 
a long time to produce. It is very hard to find competent 
designers and manufacturers. Even when found, incom. 
petent officialdom is often incapable of appreciating thei 
work. One of our greatest pre-war gun designers, Mr. 
Mulliner, a man of genius in his own line, was driven from the 
country because the Admiralty refused to give contracts 
to his firm, the Coventry Ordnance Works, until he was re. 
moved. He would have been a great help to us in 1914-18, as, 
indeed, his beautiful 4.5-in. field howitzer was. 

The secrecy preserved about all questions of ammunition 
supply prevents the public from taking much interest in or 
informing itself about such matters. The idea of this secrecy, 
as it used to be with battleships, is to make our enemies think 
we possess more bombs and bullets than we actually have. 


This secrecy is a doubtful blessing, because it enables the 
public to be deceived. Such happened in 1895, when a fine’ 


piece of financial detective work by young Mr. Brodrick) 


revealed that the army was being kept short of cordite and! 
led to the immediate fall of Lord Rosebery’s Government. 
The public was completely ignorant about the tenuous state 
of our ammunition supply in 1914 and, as there was unfor-; 
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_ tunately no public enquiry after 1918 into shortcomings, they 
~~ remain ignorant to this day. High explosive is troublesome 
te suff. It is difficult to make, dangerous to store (especially 
Pred in hot climates) and is poor yet expensive window-dressing 
” | for the government of the day. In peace time the value of 
— high explosive is apt conveniently to be forgotten, because 
m4 it has small publicity value and is frankly a nuisance to have 
iia about the place. 
nals As stated above, the public takes very little interest in 


ammunition questions. Provided it has its battleships and 
desis bombers it remains content. In a recent article in a service 
will periodical by Sir George MacMunn he told the story of Lord 
Chetwynd’s wonderful V.C. Shell Factory. When Lord Chet- 
a wynd died in March, 1937, alongside his brief obituary notice 
t al The Times devoted over a column to the memory of a popular 
ately ck — ‘ , 
take It is interesting to consider the production of high 
an explosive during the years of the Great War. In 1914 our 
oil ammunition was found sadly wanting both in quality and 
thei quantity. The high explosive used was called lyddite, a 
Mr derivative from coal-tar vid carbolic acid. A peculiarity of 
. the high explosive is that it must never “ explode.” If a bomb 
ai explodes, it is a dud. Good high explosive must always 
a detonate, i.e., it must not burn but must turn instantaneously 
ae from solid into gas. When lyddite detonates, its results are 
>? excellent ; but it is difficult to detonate and so it produces 
a high proportion of duds and, therefore, is not a good service 
‘ini explosive. The following table shows clearly enough how 
fatally we were handicapped from the opening months of the 
“ war in the necessary production of high explosives. It gives 
_ the output, in tons, of explosive fillings from 1914 to 1917 


rition 


a and tells its own story :— 

S 

» fine! 1914 1915 1916 1917 
al (5 months) 

ier Picrio acid a ous”~SsC«BBsi“(ié a KTBC«dS4Q2 82,058 

> and! T.N.T. ee sts $56 143 7,347 51,139 94,796 

ment. Ammonium nitrate gies nil 8,201 55,814 131,829 

“a It will be noted that the greatest rate of production, in 1917, 

infor: 


was just over 700 tons a day. 
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Our naval ammunition in 1914 was unfitted for penetrating zib 
the German armour and, when war came, practically all of } she 
it had to be withdrawn and adapted, thus holding up army | to 
requirements and leading to hundreds of casualties in France 
which could have been avoided by reasonable foresight, | 48 
It is, perhaps, enough to say that in 1914 there was no | qu 
government factory for high explosive. The quantities con. } the 
sidered necessary were purchased from a small Yorkshir | wi 
manufacturer. No plan had been formed as to how the | fev 
quantities likely to be required in a big war could be produced | Th 
nor where the materials were to come from. hig 

We had the extraordinary good fortune to find two most } Hi 
unlikely men with the knowledge and drive requisite for | it 
establishing high explosive manufacture on a suitable scale, | lar 
The first was a 70-year-old judge, the late Lord Moulton. He | th 
was one of the finest mathematicians the country has ever} 4a 
produced and his electrical researches had won him a fellow. } pe! 
ship of the Royal Society. He had made a great name in 
patent actions, the intricacies of which attracted him. “ His | su 
mind worked with great rapidity,” writes his biographer in | Th 
the D.N.B. “Scientific facts and problems which others } hit 
had to master laboriously presented no difficulties to him.” | of 
In 1914, at the invitation of the Government, Moulton | co 
organised a service which, as the Explosive Supplies Depart- | ¢o 
ment, was turning out at the date of the Armistice 1,000 tons | ste 
of high explosives a day. set 

“ At first he had to cope with great difficulties. The available | co 
factories were few, and the sources of supply of raw materials were § an 
limited. Lyddite had been replaced by tri-nitro-toluene, every three 
tons of which required two tons of toluene. Six hundred tons of coal 
produced one ton of toluene. Moulton economised by mixing am- 
monium nitrate with T.N.T., thus producing a new compound explosive his 
known as Amatol. Nitric acid, sulphuric acid, and glycerine were | th 
needed in large quantities at a time when shipping facilities were | he 
disorganised ; but he managed to secure them. He had control of | 
the gas works, coke ovens, and fat and oil supplies of the whole country. © 

His department delivered during the war a total of 612,697 tons of i 

high explosive and 450,487 tons of propellants.” ) 35 

Lord Moulton was assisted by an American chemical genius, 
Mr. K. B. Quinan, C.H., the head of the Cape Explosives § 4? 
Company, who was interfered with by the Germans at Zan- | it 
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gibar in July, 1914, just as he was about to start on an elephant 
shooting trip and was so incensed that he hurried to England 
to offer his services. 

It will be seen from the table printed above how slowly, 
as the months went by, our supply of high explosives was 
quickened. We have been told by the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (and, indeed, it is obvious) that the next war 
will differ from the last chiefly in its climax coming in the first 
few days, instead of at the end of three years of attrition. 
Therefore, to be caught again, as in 1914, with indifferent 
high explosive in totally inadequate quantities will be fatal. 
High explosive will be wanted in far greater quantities than 
it was in our last war. Bombs grow bigger and are used in 
larger numbers day by day. We have been told officially 
that we may expect an enemy to drop 300 tons upon us in a 
day. That may be considered a conservative estimate: 
perhaps it will be three times as much. 

When Hitler came to power, German armaments were at 
such a low ebb that he had to start practically from bedrock. 
This proved to be an advantage. His advisers convinced 
him of the predominance of air power and the supreme value 
of high explosive. With enough bombs, cities and factories 
could be practically wiped out ; mines dropped from the air 
could paralyse fleets ; and an air blockade of sea routes would 
starve out countries unblessed by self-sufficiency. Germany 
set out to construct an air armada so powerful that no other 
country would be able to compete with her in the skies. She 
arranged for replacements on a scale which, in a short air 
war, would leave her with the “last word,” even” after 
staggering losses. Of the famous Heinkel 111, a twin-engined 
high-speed bomber capable of carrying a ton of bombs a 


| thousand miles and returning, Germany is estimated to have 


between two and three thousand in commission. It is easy 


_ for the reader to reckon the potentiality of such an air fleet, 


remembering that the distance from Germany to London is 
350 miles and the shorter the distance the more the bombs. 
People are apt to seek comfort in the experiences of China 
and Spain. What Chinese and Spaniards can put up with, 
it is claimed, surely we can. The most terrific Spanish air 
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attack, that on Barcelona, March 16-18th, 1938, was carried 
out in thirteen separate raids, each by five to nine planes, 
Some 300 bombs—40 tons—were dropped and the result wag 
800 dead, 1,700 wounded, many buildings destroyed and 
panic-stricken population. Air power, to be effective, must 
be applied at full strength and with sustained effort. The 
totalitarian powers threaten to attack capitals and great 
cities ruthlessly and unexpectedly with their enormous air 
fleets and win a quick war from the resulting demoralization, 
Nothing like this has been attempted in Spain or China. It is 
being reserved for bigger game. 

The aeroplane is only an agent for distributing high 
explosive in the best possible manner and it is no good counting 
your bombers if you lack sufficient bombs. The Germans 
are a nation devoted to chemistry and especially to large-scale 
chemistry and they are unlikely to have overlooked this 
point, on which, indeed, their whole plan rests. They have 
been able to use Spain as a field for experiment and in March, 
1938 (and then only) they dropped eight special bombs on 
Barcelona and took careful note of their effect. These bombs 
are said to have been fitted with “‘ boosters ”’ of liquid air. 
Each one is reported to have killed everyone within 220 yards 
and to have caused casualties a quarter of a mile from the 
point of impact. The Italians have also obtained plenty of 
valuable bombing practice in Spain. According to official 
figures their airmen, in the course of the war, carried out 
5,318 bombardments and dropped 11,378 tons of explosive, 
an average of just over two tons per raid. 

Certain optimists consider that if we are bombed we should 
not retaliate in kind but content ourselves with dropping 
humanitarian leaflets. Others delude themselves that we may 
be attacked not by high explosives but by Lewisite or 
Thermite bombs. It is quite possible, of course, that the 
latter may be used to some extent to spread alarm and cause 
fire ; but the power of high explosive is incomparably greater 
and easier to apply. If there is to be war it is likely to come 


suddenly and literally “‘ out of the sky.” Unless we have | 


high explosive ready at once in quantities adequate to give 
as good as we get we will be at a fatal disadvantage. 
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Dr. William Cullen, the retiring President of the Institution 
of Chemical Engineers, at the seventeenth annual corporate 
meeting last February criticised the destruction of factories 
erected by the Government during the Great War for the 
manufacture of military explosives. ‘‘ After the war,” he is 
reported by The Times to have said, “ the factories were 
razed to the ground and the plant sold for scrap and now they 
were starting the merry-go-round all over again. What a 
waste and what folly!” 

Folly indeed, when from the very beginning of hostilities 
the Royal Air Force alone may require daily as much high 
explosive as we were able to turn out after four years of effort 
in 1918, to say nothing of ordinary naval and military require- 
ments. High explosive is so important and powerful an 
agent in our defence that we cannot afford to take it for 
granted. Nations may pride themselves on their birth-rates, 
their battleships or their bombers ; but of what use are these 
without good high explosive and plenty of it? A few pounds 
of high explosive in mine or torpedo can quickly sink the 
largest battleship and in suitable bombs it will obliterate an 
aerodrome or manufacturing district overnight. 

The production and storage of high explosives, together 
with their various containers, propellants, detonators and 
fuses, is a most complicated and difficult business which 
cannot be improvised in weeks or months. Secrecy is often 
a cloak for unwise economy or even inefficiency and is liable 
to be dangerous in a matter of such paramount importance. 
To a large extent we have given up secrecy as regards the 
number and size of our warships and aircraft. Would it not 
be healthy if the public could in some way have similar 
assurance about our ammunition supply ? Because that is 
really the vital factor of our defence. 


H. P. Garwoop. 


THE REPUBLICAN COMMAND IN THE 
SPANISH WAR 


At the time of the outbreak of the nationalist military revolt 
in July, 1936, the Government of the Republic possessed no 
Generals with the experience necessary for the technical 
direction of the war. They only had some twenty-five 
officers who had been through the Higher Staff College and 
five hundred professional officers, the remainder coming from 
the ranks of non-commissioned officers and militiamen. In 
the calm of peace and with the facts in front of one, it is 
possible to appreciate the magnitude of the undertaking 
especially when one considers that amongst them were many 
who were ideologically in sympathy with the nationalists, 
Those, however, owing to their high sense of duty, placed 
the whole of their will and intelligence at the service of the 
Republic with absolute loyalty. 

Strictly speaking, during the whole of the war there was 
not one single combined plan of campaign. The only people 
capable of carrying out such a plan efficiently and intelligently 
were the commanders and officers of the staff mentioned 
above; unfortunately they were prevented from doing so 
by obstruction from without. I refer to the action of Russian 
technicians. 

Actually in the month of September, 1936, a number of 
Russian Generals and Commanders made their appearance 
in the Spanish Ministry of War calling themselves “ friendly 
advisers.”” I was at that time the head of the operations 
department at General Staff Headquarters and under instruc- 
tions from the War Department entered into close contact 
with them. ~ At first it was a question of full collaboration, 
but very shortly their influence reached such a point as to 


control every project of the General Staff and often entirely to | 


reverse technical plans, replacing them with their own. 
These generally contained some political end; in questions 
of organisation, appointing commanders ; in news, making 
propaganda in a party sense ; in operations, putting on 
one side incontrovertible tactical and strategical considerations 
in order to impose their policy. 


Five years’ experience as chief instructor of general tactics | 


at the Higher Staff College had placed me in a position 
competent to judge the technical qualifications of my col- 
laborators. I could establish the fact that they possessed 
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put scanty preparation for a work of this importance, unless 
they succeeded in making up for this deficiency with their 
exceptional drive and their iron discipline. But actually 
these were negative virtues as an excess of discipline had 
entirely suppressed that necessary scope for personal 
initiative. 

At the beginning of the war the Republic had no army: 
it improvised popular militias. As a result of the turn taken 
by events in the month of October the Government decided 
to organise a people’s army. It committed the very serious 
initial mistake of accepting the opinion of the “ friendly 
Russian advisers,” against the strong opposition of Spanish 
technicians. The Government thus insisted on the organisa- 
tion of the “‘ Mixed Brigade,” which one might call “ the 
miniature grand tactical unit.” 

This type of tactical and administrative unit, does not 
exist in any modern army because its composition is 
absurd: Command Headquarters, four battalions of 
infantry with rifles, a squadron of cavalry, an anti-tank 
battery, a company of miners and sappers, a signal company, 
a section in charge of munitions, a sanitary section, a mech- 
anised supply column and an anti-gas squad. (The squadron 
of cavalry and the anti-tank battery never in fact material- 
ised.) Its effectives consisted of 3,700 men ; its armaments 
of 1,960 rifles, 32 automatic rifles and 24 machine guns. 

This proposition was opposed, as I have said, by the 
Spanish Staff as being unworkable for three fundamental 
reasons : disproportion of arms to effectives thus reducing 
tactical and strategic mobility; violation of the principle of 
economy of forces, and, finally, because our doctrine and 
standing instructions were based on divisional organisations 
subdivided into regiments. This initial mistake of organis- 
ation carried with it the following results : when the People’s 
Army reached a million men it had available only 350,000 
rifles and about 10,000 automatic guns. This wealth of 
personnel included a large number of redundant individuals, 
which, in turn, increased the work of those behind the 
lines so as to risk producing a genuine collapse. 

In May, 1938, I put forward a proposal to carry out a 
reorganisation of the army on a divisional basis, with three 
regiments per division. If this had been done there 
would have been made available without calling up any new 
men reserves amounting to 150,000 men waiting to be armed, 
without mentioning the increase of fire power and the lighten- 
ing of the units which would have resulted ; it would have 
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avoided, moreover, the bad moral effect of calling up of boys 
of 17 and men of over 35. Unfortunately, the opinion of the 
“ friendly advisers ” prevailed. 

In the sphere of operations the Spanish Staff were in 
favour of remaining on the defensive and of trying to impose 
on the enemy a war of attrition; at the same time devotin, 
all their energies to perfecting the organisation of their 
defences, to the forming of cadres of officers and to the 
building up of strategic reserves, considering these to be the 
vital factors in a decisive battle. The only operation that 
they considered possible and useful was one which would 
not be costly and which in the event of success might change 
the course of the campaign. 

Adinittedly the formation of strategic reserves was very 
difficult because the enemy, by keeping up an intense offensive, 
compelled the employment of such small reserves as were 
available. But it is no less certain that on various occasions 
either at the instigation or on the orders of the Russian 
technicians offensives were undertaken, such as Brunete, 
Teruel, Aragon and Extremadura, which, as might have 
been seen, only served to confirm our impotence and 
resulted in the useless waste of our slender reserves. 

On the other hand, they deliberately opposed the one 
offensive operation of a strategic nature which was attempted. 
As Director of operations at General Headquarters, I planned 
this offensive which had as its primary objective the towns of 
Merida and Badajos, with the intention of reaching the 
Portuguese frontier and thus isolating the Andalusian theatre 
of war from the rest of nationalist Spain. Its secondary 
purpose was to disorganise the violent offensive that was 
being loosed against our Northern army. 

The forces were concentrated (75,000 men), the operation 
worked out in every detail with considerable prospect of 
success because it was being undertaken on a front which 
was only lightly held by the enemy, when the commander of 
the Central Army refused to send seven of his reserve brigades 
which figured in the plan; and at the same time the Russian 
technicians refused the co-operation of the Air Force for the 
project. This behaviour brought about the crisis of the 
Largo Caballero government and the formation of a cabinet 
under the presidency of Dr. Negrin 

The opposition was partly due to lack of understanding, 
but fundamentally to the deliberate intention of preventing 
a military success which might redound to the credit of 
Largo Caballero as Minister for War. 
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Two months later the “ friendly advisers ” insisted on the 
Brunete offensive, an operation which had been damned 
three times by Largo Caballero’s General Staff, who had 
produced such clear and cogent technical reasons against it 
that to insist on it was to shut one’s eyes to all reason. As 
had been foreseen, the Brunete offensive was a disaster: 
16,000 men were lost and the forward line modified, 
which necessitated the army occupying a much weaker 
and more extended line and demanded till the end of the 
war double the number of men and guns to defend it. Such 
an operation might be termed negative. 

In the purely tactical field I will indicate briefly mistakes 
and defects, some due to the impossibility of avoiding them, 
others to lack of technical preparation. 

The defensive fronts of the People’s Army lacked the power 
to resist and the greater or lesser resistance that was opposed 
to the attacks of the nationalist forces was due entirely to 
the bravery and heroism of our magnificent soldiers, which 
were the outstanding virtues of the Popular Army. They 
were sober, courageous and well disciplined, and the com- 
manders and other officers generally speaking shared these 
same qualities. What the latter lacked, owing to rapid 
training during the war, was experience as leaders of troops. 

To give you a picture of our defensive fronts I will not 
describe those that suffered from the worst conditions but 
will only describe the gallant Central Army which always 
held its line most densely and was manned by the best armed 
and selected units. This army during the last three months 
of the war consisted of 95,000 rifles, 1,600 automatic rifles, 
1,400 machine-guns, 150 pieces of artillery, 30 anti-tank 
guns and 50 81 mm. trench mortars for a front of 600 km. 
(roughly 375 miles), of which armament 25 per cent. had to 
be kept as Army Reserve. A rough calculation on this basis 
gives the following figures: a sector of 5 km. relied on the fire 
power of 500 rifles, 10 automatic rifles, one piece of artillery 
and one-fifth of an anti-tank gun. One need be no expert 
to realise that it was impossible to hold up an enemy attack. 
With the exception of the forces which were entrusted with 
the defence of Madrid itself, the rest of the front was not 
defended but merely guarded. 

Again, the fortifications were most defective. The absence 
of military engineers necessitated leaving this work to the 
initiative of the individual divisional and brigade commanders, 
who were nearly all militia men ; as to the actual field works, 
these, whatever the intention, resolved themselves into an 
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almost continuous line of trenches. The centres of resistance 
and strong points were exceptions. But little work was 
done with cement and reinforced concrete. It was in 
this state that I found the Central Army when I took over 
command in May, 1938; in spite of this they had made the 
people of Madrid believe that the city was impregnable when 
in fact its gates were open. I did what I could to 
improve the defences, but it was an impossible task with the 
means at my disposal and in view of the fact that more than 
half of the armament had greatly deteriorated. 


Our fortifications which gradually adapted them. 
selves to modern warfare started with the defect of being 
too much in relief, thus making it easy for the enemy to 
destroy our machine-gun posts and anti-tank guns with their 
artillery. One had to envisage the possibility of the line 
giving way in the event of determined attack on Madrid, 
This would have been a veritable disaster as, apart from the 
probability of demoralisation there was the fact that these 
troops, kept constantly in the trenches for so long, had no 
experience of fighting a rearguard action, nor were their 
leaders in a position to direct them. 

When I took command of this army I had the disagreeable 
surprise of finding that on the southern front of Madrid 
(Casa de Campo and University City) a war of mines was 
being carried on in which our troops were taking the initiative. 
It was being done without direction or control of those in 
authority but according to the ideas of subordinate officers, 
who, not realising that a mining war ill-directed can do irre- 
parable harm, were wasting time in this dangerous pastime. 
Moreover, it gave to the other side a taste for the game 
which they exploited actively under the excellent guidance 
of German technicians. In this mine war we always got the 
worst of it, for whenever a serious explosion caused losses to 
the enemy, they retaliated by an intense bombardment of 
the city itself, which caused us far heavier losses than the 
original explosion had produced on the other side. The 
“friendly advisers’ were very fond of this war of mines, 
which I restricted drastically and confined myself to counter 
mining. 

As we have seen, the lines held by the People’s Army 
were guarded rather than defended. Under such conditions 
is it possible to estimate even roughly, from the successes of 


the Nationalist army in its offensives in the North and the | 


East, Aragon and Catalonia, the real attacking power of their 
forces? In the development of these attacks is there enough 
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material available to enable one to modify or endorse the 
theory and practice of the tactical employment of large units ? 
The answer to both questions is no. The Nationalist army 
having as its end the conquest of territory, employed the 
maximum amount of material and the minimum of 
troops, and achieved its objectives with comparative ease. 
From this it might be assumed erroneously that modern 
warfare is simply a question of materials and that the human 
factor plays a subordinate role. Similarly, one might make 
the mistake of thinking that the Nationalist army and Italian 
troops had a remarkable power of attack. But it is necessary 
to bear in mind that their powerful artillery was only opposed 
by ours, which was very weak, incapable of counter-battery 
work, counter preparation or even of shooting to cause a 
diversion. Against their numerous aeroplanes, our own 
weak force fought, thanks to the remarkable heroism of our 
pilots, who went forth to face certain death. Their tanks, 
of poor quality and few in number, enjoyed great liberty of 
action because we had practically no anti-tank guns. 

But if instead of this the enemy had been met with 
really resistant positions organised on the basis of dense, 
continuous and deep planes of fire in co-operation with an 
efficient artillery and an air force able even to harass their 
opponents, it is certain that the Nationalist army would have 
failed and worn itself out had it persisted in its offensive 
tactics. 

It seems to me that it would be frivolous to presume to 
modify the theory of tactical procedure in the employment 
of large units as a result of the experiences of the Spanish War. 
Fortunately, the Spanish soil has neither given to Italy nor to 
Germany the instruction which they hoped to derive from it. 
The reality of the struggle in the great war which is imminent 
will give them all that they may require. 

As regards our offensive operations the results were as fore- 
seen. If we lacked the ability to defend ourselves, logically we 
were powerless to attack, and therefore we used up rapidly and 
uselessly our slender reserves making mistakes which were in 
part avoidable. Troops which did not know how to manceuvre, 
without the practice that gives the muscle and breath for 
assault, and led by commanders who were usually inex- 
perienced ; battalions with fire power of only one-third of 
normal; artillery and aerial support of a very precarious 
nature ; and finally the impossibility of using the element 
of surprise owing to the fact that the enemy espionage operated 
even in our own Headquarters. 
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As to the artillery, the influence of the Russian technicians 
prejudiced its employment despite our opposition ; they 
sponsored as normal procedure the attachment of batterie, 
to individual units and thus placed the artillery unde 
inexperienced commanders. They were unable to differentiate 
between this system and that of direct support ; they failed 
to realise the importance of combined action and abused the 
practice of roving guns. For this reason there was a strong 
tendency to push the gun emplacements too far forward, 
In short, they insisted on the decentralisation of the artillery 
thus reducing its efficacy and causing a wastage of material, 

These technicians had complete control of the aviation 
and of the tanks. In the case of the former they restricted 
its use as a supporting arm and employed it in bombing raids 
and aerial combat (obviously they were simply trying out the 
experiments which interested them most). In the matter of 
tanks their ideas on tactics were sound, but their efficacy was 
limited, sometimes because the infantry, owing to inability 
to manceuvre, failed to follow up, at other times because 
impetuosity or lack of prudence caused the tanks to be pushed 
forward to excessive depth and often into unavoidable but 
restricted paths when they were easily destroyed by anti-tank 
batteries of the enemy. 


S. Casapo, 
(Colonel, Spanish Republican Army). 


EDUCATION 


(Eruic ; ACADEMIC ; PRACTICAL) 


After all has been said and done, the chief factor in any man’s 
success or failure must be his own character—that is, the sum of his 
common sense, his courage, his virile energy and capacity.—_THEODORE 
RoosEVELT. 


On February 15th the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Education, Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, said in the course of 
debate on ‘‘ Education for Commerce”: “I should like to 
discuss with the hon. and gallant Member [Major-General 
Sir Alfred Knox] the question as to whether or not we are 
getting value for the expenditure [£100,000,000]; but that 
is a different question and one day [my italics] I hope the 
House will discuss it.” While it is the business of responsible 
Ministers to ask Parliament to vote money for carrying on 
the King’s Government, it is, no less, the business of the 
Commons to see to it (a) that only necessary supplies are 
voted and (6), in conjunction with the Treasury, that votes 
are economically expended. It would appear, however, from 
Mr. Lindsay’s expression of hope, that the Commons are 
ready to vote vast sums of money for Education without dis- 
cussing whether tax-payers are getting value for the expendi- 
ture. Mr. Pickthorn (Member for Cambridge University) 
said in the course of debate: “I hope that some day soon 
we shall be able to debate it [Education] in a full house, and 
at great length.” 

I shall try to show, in the course of this brief article, that 
it is very doubtful whether we are, in fact, getting value for 
the expenditure voted for education. The debate on 
February 15th tends to show that this doubt is shared by 
many Members of the House of Commons; though those 
doubts differed both in degree and substance. May I say, 
in the first place, that my personal reasons for doubt on this 
question are in no way to be regarded as a reflection on youth 
in the abstract. Youth in the abstract has been criticised 


_ by someone as, though a good thing in itself, it comes too 
early in life (with the exception, possibly, of second childhood). 


British Youth in the concrete is potentially splendid: the 
pity is that its education is so neglected by the responsible 


- authorities. 


Though I make no pretension to pose as an educational 
expert, I claim a measure of support for my views from the 
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recent report issued by the Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education which has advised that seconda 
education, as now conducted, is too bookish and _ not 
adequately practical. (I would suggest “ neither adequately 
ethical nor practical.’’) A similar finding in the case of 
elementary education would be even more, I suggest, justi- 
fiable. From a common-sense, as opposed to an academic, 
point of view, it is apparent that time and money are being 
extravagantly spent on education; or, more correctly, on 
school attendance, in State-aided schools. 


SYMPTOMS 

Let us now consider some of the symptoms consequent 
on the accepted modern system of education, pausing for a 
moment to quote the opinion of Mr. H. G. Wells as expressed 
when addressing the Educational Section of the British 
Association in 1937. He said: “ We have no time to waste 
if our schools are not to go on delivering year by year fresh 
hordes of ignorant, unbalanced, uncritical minds, at once 
suspicious and credulous, weakly gregarious, easily baffled 
and easily misled, into the monstrous responsibilities of this 
present world.” What has the Board of Education to say 
about this severe impeachment of its policy ? It was held 
formerly that education was primarily concerned with the 
formation of character rather than the multiplication of 
hordes of weakly gregarious minds. But to consider some of 
the results, by inference, of modern “ education ” :— 

(a) Cinemas crowded with young people of either sex, 
“weakly gregarious minds’ in weakly undeveloped 
bodies frequently absorbed in looking at and listening 
to crude representations of criminal and gangster | 
stories, preferably salacious. 

(b) The appalling increase of unemployed and unemploy- 
able young men who, though physically fit for work, 
are allowed by the Government to draw the “ dole,” 
while the same Government offers them employment | 
which they refuse to take. Were not Christian © 
people told by St. Paul: ‘If any would not work, | 
neither should he eat” ? In this regard the Govern- 
ment would seem to be helpless to devise schemes to 
reform those who appear to be content to draw the | 
wages of subsidized idleness. 1 

(c) The disquieting increase in juvenile crime to which | 
attention has been recently drawn by His Majesty’s | 
Judges, Recorders, and Chief Constables. The Board 
of Education cannot be unaware of this unhappy 
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tendency, for Sir Samuel Hoare, in moving the 
second reading of the Criminal Justice Bill in 
November last year gave in the House of Commons 
the appended figures :— 


Children of School Age guilty of juvenile crime :— 


1934 1935 1936 
11,645 13,873 14,457 


Young people under 17 found guilty of indictable 
offences were :— 


1935 1936 1937 
25,543 27,126 29,201 


He added that 38 per cent. of all indictable crimes in 
the country were committed by boys of 17. A 
relevant factor is that while the birthrate decreases 
the number of young persons guilty of juvenile crime 
increases. Yet more schools are to be built with the 
connivance or, say, the encouragement of the Board 
of Education. The provision of more schools is of 
little avail, even if there were children to fill them ; 
since they would not appear to fulfil their national 
purpose so long as the present conduct of education 
remains unreformed. It might, in fact, be argued 
from the figures quoted by Sir Samuel Hoare in 
respect of the years 1934-1936 that an increase in 
the number of schools would entail an increase in 
the number of children of school age found guilty 
of juvenile crime ; provided that children to fill the 
schools can be found. 


The lack of consideration for others (and lack of 
decent manners) shown by road users for the safety 
of their fellows. The fact that hundreds of police 
are employed as patrols on public roads at an 
estimated annual cost of some £150,000 in order to 
teach people good manners is a scathing witness to 
defective education in universities and schools. Does 
the public realize that since the Great War up to 
December 31st, 1937, more than 100,000 people 
have been killed and more than 3,000,000 injured in 
road accidents ? Western civilization! This accusative 
list of laches, or misplaced zeal, on the part of 
authority could be extended ; but I suggest that these 
four instances in themselves call for a drastic enquiry 
by the Government as to whether the country is 
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getting good value for an annual expenditure of 
about £100,000,000 on compulsory school attendance, 
Ristine Cost or ScHOOL ATTENDANCE 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education, 

Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, when introducing the Departmental] 

Estimates on May 16th, 1938, gave the subjoined figures 

showing to what extent the cost to the State per head had 
risen in the last twelve years :— 


Year Cost per head 
1926-27... nen .. £1116 8 
1928-29... si . wes 
1936-37... oes - 15 4 5 
1938-39 (estimated) oo \aeee 2 


This statement shows that during the years 1928-38 the 
increased cost per head is more than 30 per cent. Are tax- 
and rate-payers satisfied with the results? It would seem 
that as the cost of education per head rises, so the number 
of children of school age and young people under 17 found 
guilty of juvenile crime increases. 

On examining the details of expenditure on education, 
it would appear that authorities have, to some extent, usurped 
the functions of the Ministry of Health, more especially in 
such matters as nursery schools, malnutrition, physical 
training and free meals. (Since 1935-36 the number of such 
meals, or milk, has risen from 479,000 to 100,000,000: thus 
bearing out Lord Snowden’s prediction that we are estab- 
lishing a pauper state.) 

It has been pointed out that during the debate on 
Education on February 15th the question of the right function 
of Education was hardly discussed at all! Perhaps the 
Professor holding the recently established Chair of Education 
at Cambridge will give the country a lead to the end that 
education may rest on firm grounds of principle and practice. 


Professor Joad said recently: ‘‘ Of those who come to | 
maturity to-day, the vast majority make no contact with © 
organized religion: so far as they are concerned it might | 
never have existed.” Apart, however, from “organized — 
religion,” by which, I assume, the Professor means religions | 
taught by the Churches, it is, I suggest, no less pertinent to | 


enquire whether young people are educated in ethics ; that 


is to say, moral obligation, responsibility, duty, conduct, the | 
right. On what foundations of belief and principles are young | 


people now taught in schools to base their hopes; their 


purpose ; their conception of duty ? Whither is their present | 
education for life leading them? The symptoms I have | 


quoted cannot, I venture to think, be disregarded. Few 


eee 
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now read Matthew Arnold, yet it is wholesome to turn to 
him sometimes. He writes (Essays Literary and Critical— 
Marcus Aurelius): “ The object of systems of morality is to 
take possession of human life, to save it from being abandoned 
to passion or allowed to drift at hazard, to give it happiness 
by establishing in it the practice of virtue: and this object 
they seek to attain by prescribing fixed principles of action, 
fixed rules of conduct.” 

So, too, the Imitation: “ Life without a purpose is a 
languid drifting thing. Every day we ought to renewour 
purpose.” ‘‘ Get the habit of mastering thine inclinations.” 

Education in its finest sense is based on moral precepts of 
this kind; whether they are found in the New Testament 
or the teachings of Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius does not 
matter. What matters is that teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools should inculcate sound ethical principles in 
conjunction with academic and practical lessons, and that 
inspectors of schools should find out by oral tests whether 
education is based, primarily, on a system or morality. 
Failure adequately to inculcate such knowledge in schools 
may account for a pardonable doubt whether or not we are 
getting value for expenditure on education. 

Simple and elementary things and principles govern, or 
should govern, the lives of youth ; scholarships and academic 
examinations are of secondary importance. Boys and girls 
who shine at examinations are not infrequently bitterly dis- 
appointed when, later on, in the world of realities, their 
bookish knowledge is not held to be of great importance as 
compared with integrity and force of character. I suggest 
that the tap-roots of education are more likely to be found 
in the precepts which Laertes was bidden by Polonius to 
character in his memory, rather than in the instructional text- 
books commonly found in elementary schools. 

The present widely spread dissatisfaction with the current 
conception of education on the grounds that it fails to turn 
out a good type of citizen is no new thing. In 1936, Miss 
Agnes Muir, in the course of her presidential address at the 
annual conference of the Educational Institute of Scotland, 
said: ‘‘ All their education was turning out masses of people 
who were satisfied with the fare provided by the popular 
press and cinema; who found pleasure in vulgarity, vice and 
crime and knew not the meaning of joy. The lack of 
reverence for God and a rapid decline of manners was every- 
where apparent.” There can, I venture to think, be no 
question but that the present prevalent indiscipline of young 
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people is to some extent due to subversive teachers who, 
instead of adhering strictly to the school time-table, seek to 
influence the minds of children by introducing socialistic and 
even communistic propaganda and to give a little obliquity 
to lessons in order to air their political opinions ; thereby 
inculcating class prejudice. 


THE FauLine BIRTH-RATE 

Under the heading “Symptoms” (c) I touched on the 
relevant factor of a decreasing birth-rate which is pertinent 
to the general subject of education. This decrease and some 
of its consequences are forcibly brought out in a return made 
by the Registrar-General, from which I quote some figures in 
round numbers :— 

Period 1921-1937 


Decrease in births ae ~~ bee .-- 1,500,000 
Increase in ages 35-64 __.... nie sok .-. 2,500,000 
Increase in ages over 65 . ave was --- 1,000,000 


The figures of the Registrar- General are confirmed by the 
decrease of attendance in the County of London Elementary 
Schools, as shown by the Nominal Rolls :— 
1928-29 1938-39 1939-40 
625,625 432,000 420,000 
(Estimated) (Estimated) 

It follows that the population will, if the birth-rate should 
continue to fall, very shortly become static: it may even 
decrease. Yet more State-aided schools are being built in 
rural areas, though in these areas the population decreases 
annually by some 10,000, with the result that the acreage 
of productive land in cultivation is rapidly diminishing. In 
short, the academic policy of the constituted education 
authorities tends to encourage young people to leave the 
land, England’s main asset, and to concentrate in towns, to 
the physical detriment of the race ; the fall in the birthrate and 
the consequential menace to our security as a great power 
expressed in termsofmen. In the year ended September 30th, 
1938, some 42,000 would-be recruits for the Services were 
rejected for medical reasons (The Times, February 9th). 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

The tragedy of unemployment must necessarily have a 
deplorable effect on children. They may justifiably say: 
‘“‘ Only a few years ago these young people now walking the 
streets were at school, like us. Shall we, when we leave school, 
be like they are?” The debate in the House of Commons 
on February 16th is, in effect, a terrible indictment of our 
conception of national education. The Minister of Labour 
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(The Times, February 18th) stated that youths between the ages 


of 18 and 20 numbered 1,060,000, of whom 860,000 were 
reported to be insured and 81,000 unemployed. He said 
that no facilities were now available at either training or 
instructional centres for these unfortunate young men. 
It was understood in the course of debate (The Times, 
February 18th) that the total number of places at those 
centres was about 34,700! Is it not inconceivable that the 
combined wisdom of the House of Commons, some 615 
members, in receipt of salaries varying from £10,000 to £600 
a year, cannot find means to remove this national stain on 
a country which they, as politicians, describe as democratic ? 
If the Government are incapable of devising effective plans 
to cope with the evil, cannot they adapt the schemes which 
have been proved successful in the United States of America 
and the Union of South Africa ? Youth, if educated, would 
rather work than be unemployed. Did not Anatole France 
say that civilisation rests on the patience of the poor? None 
is so poor as he who draws the dole. The very beggar on the 
road has to work for his living—he begs. To this extent he 
is socially on a higher grade than one who is an idle parasite. 
Of what use is our boasted individual liberty to men who 
have not freedom to work? In the meantime, all this 
potential industrial manhood is running to waste. Are we so 
rich materially that we can afford it; or so poor morally 
that we tolerate it? What is wanted is more practical and 
physical and less academic education. 


1871—anD AFTER 

How have the hopes and aspirations of those who so 
enthusiastically sponsored compulsory education in 1871 been 
fulfilled ? In December, 1876, Sir Charles Reed, the Chair- 
man of the School Board, at the official opening of a new 
school in London, expressed the opinion that as the result of 
compulsory education every man would in a generation or 
two be intelligent enough to earn a living in almost any 
condition of life ; and that in thirty years’ time most of the 
prisons would be closed and such prisons as were left would 
only be for the survivors of the old offenders who were born 
too late to receive the benefits of compulsory education. If 
the enthusiasts of 1876 could know that sixty-three years 
afterwards we should be spending £100,000,000 annually on 
“education”? with some of the consequences indicated in 
paragraphs (a) to (d) of this article, they would be horrified. 
To the neglect of practical teaching are due the facts that 
whereas in 1924 167,000 youths were working on farms in 
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England and Wales, by 1937 the number had fallen to 101,809, 
and is still falling. Yet how shrewd are our country folk 
Some two years ago a village parson met a parishioner, ay 
agricultural labourer, whose eldest son was about to a the 
local school. Said the parson: “ Well, George, I suppose 
your lad will go on the farm after Christmas?” The father’s 
reply was: “ I don’t know as how he will, sir. The boy ain't 
got too much sense in his head. I'll reckon he'll just go to 
the factory at and tend a machine.” 

In contrast to the general run of schools in rural areas is 
that at Bottisham, Cambridgeshire, where it is sought success. 
fully to fulfil a dictum of the Hadow Committee: ‘ A humane 
and liberal education is not one given through books alone; 
but one which brings children into contact with the larger 
interests of mankind.” Central schools such as Bottisham 
are essential in rural districts. The warden reported last year 
that out of 51 boys who left the school, 25 have gone into 
farming and 7 into gardening. 


CoNCLUSION 
What shall be done to reform the present commonly 
accepted system of ‘‘ education” ? I venture to suggest :— 
1. Change the title, ‘‘ Board of Education,” to “‘ Board of 
Education and Instruction.” 


2. In elementary schools concentrate first on ethical educa- 
tion (Homo sine religione, sicut equus sine freeno) and 
group instruction round handicrafts rather than academic 
subjects. 

3. Select teachers not so much for their academic qualifica- 
tions as for their sterling character as good citizens. 


4. Establish central schools in rural areas on the lines of 
Bottisham ; otherwise, stop building new schools. 


5. Enjoin all teachers in rural schools to keep before them 
Thomas Carlyle’s exhortation (Sartor Resartus—Helotage) 
to the agricultural labourer: “ Toil on, toil on: thow art 
in thy duty, be out of it who may: thou toilest for the 
altogether indispensable, for daily bread.” 

Lads to be encouraged by school managers and teachers 
to follow their fathers’ calling as agricultural labourers. 

6. Education authorities to bear in mind that to compel 
the average lad to remain in an elementary school until 
he is 15 years of age deprives him of a year’s education 
—to quote the Hadow Report—“ in the larger interests 
of mankind.” 

HERBERT BRYAN. 
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P.S.—As this goes to the post, I read in to-day’s Times a leading 
article: ‘‘ A New Deal for Youth,” concluding with these words :— 


“ This is the next great task for the educational system : to provide 
from childhood to adolescence an education for the body which will 
also educate the spirit in self-discipline, self-respect and willing service. 
There could be no greater task for a Ministry than this.” 

Or, as Juvenal more tersely put it :— 


Mens sana in corpore sano. 


The more arduous part of the task for the Board will probably be the 
education of local authorities. 
H. B. 


LONDON LORE 


Ir is a curious fact that the only place in London with a 
Roman name possesses no Roman connections. I refer to 
Roman Bath Street, in Newgate Street, formerly called Bath 
Street or Bagnio Lane, from a Turkish bath that was open 
from 1679 to 1876, and on to which the word “ Roman ”’ was 
tacked by some bright genius in the nineteenth century. 
In 1720 Strype describes it as “‘ Much resorted unto for 
Sweating, being found very good for aches, etc., and approved 
of by our Physicians.” 

Sweating baths were used in London for centuries before 
that, and in the fifteenth century were known as “ stews.” 
_ was one on the site of Stew Lane in Upper Thames 
treet. 

Roman Bath Street represents an ancient lane leading 
from Newgate Street to the back gate of the Greyfriars and 
was called Pentecost Lane, probably from a certain Pentecost 
Fitz Fromund, who owned land there in the twelfth century. 
A later owner of houses in the lane was John Northampton, 
the troublous mayor of 1381 and 1382, who, though twice 
condemned to death, lived to become a respected citizen 
once more and bequeathed these houses to found a chantry 
in the Charterhouse. - 

LP. 
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SomE RECOLLECTIONS 


ALL the traditions of my family, which has been settled jy 
East Anglia for well over two hundred years, have not 
unnaturally been Cambridge. My grandfather was a Fellow 
of Clare, and my father and numerous other relatives were 
also at Cambridge. In fact, I believe I am, or was when 
I went into residence, the only one of my name on the Oxford 
rolls. But Bradfield, which was my school, was closely 
connected both by proximity and other ties with Oxford, 
The Founder was an Oriel man, and the Headmaster of my 
time, the famous Dr. Gray, was also Oxford. Also, most 
of our cricket and football matches were with Oxford Colleges, 
So in those days very few went from Bradfield to Cambridge, 

I had the good fortune to be elected to an open scholar. 
ship at Wadham in November, 1884, just before my 
eighteenth birthday. I knew nothing of the College or of 
its standing in the University, nor did I very much care, 
as I was only too glad to be going to Oxford at all, which 
I could not have done without a scholarship. So in due 
course I went into residence in October, 1885. 

Wadham at that time was only just recovering from a 
most unfortunate episode which a few years before had 
greatly reduced its numbers. It was difficult even in my 
time to get the exact story, but the generally received version 
was that serious trouble arose between the Dons and the 
undergraduates over certain acts of lawlessness on the part 
of the latter, the perpetrators of which could not be dis. 
covered. The Dons, so the story went, after having been 
screwed up in their Common Room one evening after dinner, 
and having failed entirely to discover the guilty parties, puta 
detective into the College disguised as an undergraduate to track 
down the offenders. The men however found this out, and 


having seized the luckless detective, stripped him of his) 


clothes, put him under the pump in the back Quad, and 
finally threw him out of the College gates without a stitch 
on him. As a result, practically the whole College was sent 
down, and a serious blow struck at its reputation and its 
numbers, as a good many of those rusticated did not return. 
This is the story as it was told to me, but I cannot vouch 
for the truth of every detail. 
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When I came up it was still a very small College, with 
not more than seventy undergraduates. But in spite of its 
small numbers it had in 1885 a remarkable array of athletic 
talent. Both the Captain of the ’Varsity Cricket Eleven, 
—H. V. Page, and of the ’Varsity Rugby Fifteen, George 
lindsay, were then at Wadham. It had also in Page and 
Cousins two other Rugby Blues, and Robertson in the Eight. 
After they had gone, W. E. Bromet was a Rugby Blue and 
afterwards Captain of England, (Sir) Theodore Cook of the 
same year, a former Radley boy, rowed in the Eight, and 
Sadler from Rugby got his Blue as a three-miler in the Inter- 
University Sports. 

Intellectually, the College had held its own fairly well, 
but as far as the Schools were concerned, I am afraid that 
some of us, including the present writer, disappointed our- 
slves and the Dons by our failure to get Firsts. Here 
however, for what it is worth, is the estimate, probably far 
too complimentary, of some of us who figured in the intellec- 
tual life of the College at that time, formed by a young and 
recent writer. The Earl of Birkenhead, in his biography of 
his father, writes in Birkenhead, the First Phase, as follows :— 

“‘ Before venturing into the Union, Smith had been cultivating 
his powers of speech in the Wadham Literary Society, the proceedings 
of which are still recorded in two bulky minute books. In the amusing 
reports of the proceedings we are conscious of the interplay of 
immature but virile minds. Its members formed a remarkable group. 

The curtain had just descended upon the period in which Acton, 

Urwick, Bidwell, and G. A. Cooke had fought their duels in the Society ; 

each of these men climbed from Oxford into a high position. Bidwell 

became Bishop of Ontario, G. A. Cooke, Regius Professor of Hebrew, 

Urwick, Professor of Political Economy at Toronto, Acton, a High 

Court Judge, a Bencher of the Inner Temple, and an Honorary Fellow 

of Wadham. There followed a period of stagnation in the annals of the 

Society, but it was the dark hour before the dawn.” 

I soon discovered that socially at any rate Wadham was 
not reckoned in the “inner ring.” But I never could 
understand why it has constantly been the butt of the 
novelists. Thus, Stephen McKenna in Sonia tells us of a 
bet made by his Christ Church “ Bloods” that there was 
no such College as Wadham, and how they hired a coach 
and four to go in search of it! Also Rose Macaulay, that 
delightful writer, in her amusing story ‘“‘ Going Abroad,” 
makes her chief male Oxford (so-called) Groupist, a rather 
objectionable person, a Wadham man. C. B. Fry definitely 
put Wadham on the map when he went there in ’89. The 
previous year one destined to rise to high position in 
Parliamentary life, known now as the Right Hon. Sir Dennis 
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Herbert, K.B.E., M.P., Deputy Speaker and Chairman of } auth 
Ways and Means in the House, had entered Wadham, to be | he su 
followed in the ’nineties by two men destined to make the | he tc 
College still more famous, F. E. Smith, afterwards Earl of | melai 
Birkenhead, and (Sir) John Simon. Men like F. W. Hirst | his o 
the well-known economist, Lord Justice Roche, Hewlett more 
Johnson, Dean of Canterbury, E. H. Owen, rowing “Blue” { V 
and late Headmaster of Uppingham, L. A. G. Strong and | Capt: 
Humbert Wolfe in the literary world, to mention only a few | “Soc 
out of many of her eminent graduates, have since then kept | who 
Wadham well to the fore in every walk of life. McKenna’s playe 
gibe was well out of date at the time it was written, and ag I pla 
for cranks, I do not think we have had more than any other / heen 
College. my & 

There are two names which the Earl of Birkenhead might | mine 
have added to the list of those whom he so flatteringly | of th 
mentions. I wonder if anyone now remembers Harold | t0¢a 
Parsons, one of the most brilliant Wadham men in my | club. 
time. He was an Australian who had left school at sixteen | all t 
and spent the next two years in travelling all over the world | 9ppo 
in different capacities. He then determined to go to Oxford, | abou 
and sat for a scholarship at Wadham. He was elected | “So 
mainly on the strength of his English Essay, which was } with 
thought to be of exceptional merit. A born writer, he was | °M] 
able while still an undergraduate to place his articles in| both 
periodicals of high standing, as he wrote with a maturity of } beca 
style and thought far beyond his years. After leaving | whet 
Oxford, he returned to Australia, and soon attained distinction | forw 
in political life. Later, he came back to England, and | grea 
devoted himself to writing, being for some time upon W.E.| who 
Henley’s staff. He served through the Boer War, was) team 
badly wounded, and never thoroughly recovering died? I 
prematurely. He left nothing behind of a permanent nature, Coll 
but he was one of the most original and stimulating | clair 
personalities I have ever known. : me : 


The other is Butler Clarke. He was considerably over the | beco 
average age of an undergraduate, having, I believe, been| the 
unable to afford Oxford till he came into considerable property This 
when he was twenty-five or so. I think Clarke had Spanish that 
blood in his veins. At any rate, he spoke Spanish like 4 : t 
native, and had all the courtly manners of that race. He) Pfu 
was something of a bon vivant, a first-rate story-teller, and , 
unusually well-read in English, French and Spanish Literature. | layz 
He ultimately became a Fellow of St. John’s and Taylorian { atte 
Reader in Spanish, and was quickly recognized as an| He 
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1 of } authority on Spanish History and Literature. Unfortunately 
) be | he suffered from frequent attacks of malaria, and the drugs 
the | he took to alleviate those attacks seem to have induced a 
1 of | melancholy which ultimately proved fatal, and he died by 
irst. | his own hand in early middle age. Few men can have been 
let, | more beloved by those who knew him. Multis flebilis occidit. 


ue” { Wadham, with three “ Blues,” including the ’Varsity 
and | Captain, had a fine Rugby team when I went up, but no 
few | “Soccer” team at all. This was rather hard on those of us 
cept | who came from schools where the Association game was 
na's | played, as we never got a chance of showing our powers. 
1 as | I played in the “‘ Freshers *” match on the strength of having 
ther / been captain of Bradfield, but had no further chance. So in 
my second term my friend Lorenzo Pritchard and I deter- 
ight | mined, greatly daring, to ask George Lindsay, who, as captain 
gly | of the ’Varsity Rugy Fifteen, had great influence in College, 
to call a College meeting with a view to starting an Association 
_ dub. He not only did so, but backed up our project with 
all the weight of his popularity, so that there was little 
orld | opposition, and the Club was duly formed. There were only 
ord, | about half a dozen men in College who knew anything of the 
oted | “Soccer”? code, and we had therefore to fill up our team 
was | With Rugby men who assisted us quite willingly, but whose 
was} complete ignorance of the rules made our first few matches 
3 in| both amazing and amusing performances. Later on, it 
y of } became quite usual for our Rugby forwards to play “ Soccer ” 
ving | When they got a chance, and W. E. Bromet, probably the best 
tion | forward of his day, undoubtedly improved his footwork 
and | greatly by his practice at the Association game. C. B. Fry, 
'.—, who came up the year I went down, soon brought the Wadham 
was | team to the front rank in Association football. 
lied ? Many years afterwards, Sir John Simon, speaking at a 
ure, College Gaudé, at which I was present, and reviewing the 
ting | claims to remembrance of some former members, allotted 
me a lowly place in the roll, not, as he said, because I had 
the become a Bishop, which anyone might accomplish, but as 
yeen the one and only founder of the College Association Club. 
orty| [his was not quite fair to Pritchard, but my recollection is 
nish that I did do most of the preliminary talking. Certainly, 
ea) urst as Secretary and afterwards as Captain, I bore a 
a prominent part in laying the foundations. 
and The Warden of Wadham in my time was G. E. Thorley, a 
ure,| layman, and unmarried. He was very regular in his 
rian ( attendance at Chapel, but otherwise one saw little of him. 
an || He was very deaf, and so was his sister who kept house for 


& 
To ere: 
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him. This combination produced terrifying results for ap 
freshman invited to his table for one of the breakfast partie, 
he gave to undergraduates from time to time. All unwitting 
of his hosts’ infirmities the unhappy freshman would addreg 
some banal remark about the weather or some similar topic 
to the Warden, who would put his hand to his ear and insig, 
on the remark being repeated loudly enough for him to hear, 
The freshman would then have to shout his commonplag 
remark at the top of his voice to be received with a dis. 
appointed grunt from the Warden, who had hoped to hear 
something interesting. Sometimes the sister would call out 
from her end of the table, ‘“‘ What did he say ? ” whereupon 
the remark had to be bellowed to her. All this was sheer 
joy to the seniors present. I believe Warden Thorley had 
served the College well in his time, but when I was up he 
was little more than a figurehead to the undergraduates. 


We saw a good deal more of the Sub-Warden, who wa 
mainly responsible for the discipline of the College. The 
Rev. Patrick Wright-Henderson, of course known as “ Pat,” 
was one of those able Scotchmen who win scholarships at 
Balliol, though unlike most of them he was a member of the 
Scottish Church. He became a Fellow of Wadham, and 
ultimately succeeded Thorley as Warden. 


“ Pat ” was a man endowed with gifts of wit and humow 
beyond the ordinary, and his dryly humorous comments on 
men and things lost nothing from the somewhat melancholy 
voice in which they were uttered. Once when a rather 
obnoxious “ bounder ” of an undergraduate assured him that 
he was not guilty of some misdemeanour with which he was 
charged, “‘ on the honour of a gentleman,” “ Pat” is said to 
have asked sadly, “‘ Who, Mr. X., is the gentleman to whom 
you refer ?”’ He also had if needed a sharp side to his tongue, 
most effective when he was dealing with an offender against | 
discipline. I believe he was past his best when he became 
Warden, and ill-health caused his resignation some little time 
before he died. 


We had also as a Fellow a very distinguished Classical | 
scholar in H. P. Richards. He too was an ex-scholar of| 


Balliol. He was a confirmed agnostic, and consequently was 
known as “ Hell-fire Dick,” to distinguish him from his 


brother “ Trinity Dick,” who was a Clergyman and Fellow of 


Trinity. Our Don was also sometimes called ‘“‘ Red Dick” | 


and his brother “‘ Black Dick ” from the colour of their hair. | 
“ Dick” was an extremely shy and retiring person, with 4 


gift for taciturnity developed to the nth power, as those) ™¢ 
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‘ 


yhom he invited to share his “ constitutional’ with him 
rties discovered. Most of the men knew and saw little of him, 
ting | but the few he admitted to some degree of intimacy became 
iregs | much attached to him. Usually during the “ Long ” he took 
a privileged few on a reading party with him to the Lakes. 
nsist | It was on those occasions that one really got to know him. 
tear } Penetrating beneath his habitual reserve, we found him a 
jlage | most witty and amusing companion. He was an untiring 
‘dis. | walker, and used to take us for very long tramps. over hill 
hear | and dale. On these occasions he was accustomed to wear 
out | the most disreputable clothes, a habit which once led to an 
1pon | amusing incident. 

heer One very hot day we came in the course of a very steep 
had | climb to a little hut where refreshments were sold. His 
D he } pupils, consisting of (Sir) Edward Acton, Harold Parsons, one 
3 | “Tommy ” Thurnall and myself, went in to get drinks, but 
was | ‘Dick’? who disdained such weaknesses remained outside. 
The | There were some benevolent-looking females already in the 
at,” { hut, but Parsons, who was always up to some mischief, 
3 at | deliberately led them to believe that Richards was a poor 
“the | fellow who hadn’t a penny to buy a cup of tea, but he had 
an} not given him anything, as he never encouraged beggars. 
These dear ladies fell into the trap, and showing their dis- 
approbation of our supposed heartlessness by their looks 
proceeded to buy tea and cake, which, to our great joy, they 
holy took outside and tried to make the “ poor man”? accept. 
ther | Lhey. were not successful, and returned to the hut distinctly 
that | Mystified by the cultural voice in which the supposed tramp 
had declined their would-be Charity. We were never quite 
d to | sure whether he suspected the trick or not, but if he did, I 
am sure he appreciated the joke. 


gue, As several undergraduates had reason to know, Richards 
inst’ Was very liberal in helping financially those who by mis- 
ame | fortune found themselves in difficulties, when such cases were 
‘ime | brought to his notice. He was also a generous benefactor 
to the College. I suppose that the one great disappointment 
sical | 2 his life was his failure to be elected Warden in succession 
' to Wright-Henderson, but he bore it well, and was always 
was _ ost loyal to his successful rival, who was of junior standing 
| to himself. He belonged to the very best type of old- 
ya fashioned Oxford Don, a type which I am told has now 
sk” | Ptactically disappeared. If so, Oxford is certainly the loser 
air,| LY its disappearance. 

ha The Don who was most intimately known to the junior 
1ose | Members of the College in my time was Joseph Wells, “‘ Joey ” 
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as he was affectionately called. He was in those days much 
the youngest of the Fellows, and kept in close touch with 
every side of the College life. No athlete himself, he never. 
theless took the greatest interest in the prowess on the river 
and in the playing fields, and he also threw himself into the 
intellectual activities of the men as well. He made a point 
of knowing them all, scholars and pass-men alike, and was 
always ready to give them sympathy and assistance in all 
their troubles. When he became Warden, he gave himself 
entirely to the service of the College, and always did every. 
thing in his power to further the interests of its members, 
He had an almost uncanny gift of remembering the names 
and careers of everyone who had been an undergraduate of 
Wadham since he became Fellow, quite obscure persons as 
well as those who had in some degree distinguished themselves 
in the world. He was Vice-Chancellor towards the end of his 
Wardenship, and undoubtedly added to the reputation of the 
College by the efficient way in which he filled that post. | 
have a letter written to me with his own hand, when he was / 
desperately ill, in fact three days before he died. I had no 
idea that he was ill, much less dying, or of course I should 
never have troubled him. But his anxiety to help one of his 
old pupils and friends made him insist, so I was told, in 
making an effort really beyond his strength. It is not to be 
wondered at that such a man gained the sincere regard and 
affection of his “‘ men.”’ 


In earlier days Wadham had been the stronghold of that 
curious cult called Positivism, which now seems to be entirely 
forgotten, but which had a certain vogue among some 
intellectuals in the last century. Dr. Congreve, Frederic 
Harrison and Professor Beesly, three of its leading exponents, 
were members of the College together. Probably the last ? 
of the Positivists at Wadham was Bayliss, a contemporary | 
of mine. He was a good deal older than the other men, 
and possessed a fine black beard, which made him very | 
conspicuous among the other undergraduates, to whom the 
only hair on the face allowed by “ good form” was the 
moustache for those who could grow one. He had in his | 
rooms a number of statuettes of the persons the Positivists 
delighted to honour—the worship of humanity was the 
distinctive feature of the cult—before which lights were kept 
burning. If he happened to leave his oak unsported when he 
. went out, somebody was sure to go in and put these lights | 
out. Bayliss however took this and any other mild } 
“‘ragging ”’ he received in good part, and ended by being | 
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quite liked in spite of his strange faith and hisbeard. He 
afterwards became a great light in the world of science, and 
obtained the honour of a knighthood for his work before 
he died. 

One of the events which stands out in my memory is 
the opening in my first year of the (then) New Theatre, with 
the production by the O.U.D.S. of “ Twelfth Night.” Before 
this theatre was built, visiting companies either had to hire a 
hall for their performances or go to a miserable place called 
the “‘ Old Vic.”, which, I believe, was usually placed out of 
bounds by the Proctors. To possess a really decent theatre 
was a great step forward for the Drama at Oxford. We in 
Wadham were greatly interested, as the Duke was played by 
Temple Franks, then senior scholar of the College, a handsome 
man who thoroughly looked the part. Lindsay and Page 
were also in the cast in minor roles. I remember myself 
gaining some little éclat from the fact that Mrs. Bewick, who 
played Viola, was a connection of mine by marriage. The 
performance remains a vivid memory after upwards of fifty 
years. I had I think only once before been to a real theatre, 
when my father took me to see “ Patience” at the Savoy 
as a reward for winning a scholarship at Bradfield, so I 
thought ‘‘ Twelfth Night” very wonderful. It was on this 
occasion that the late Arthur Bourchier, then at Christ 
Church, made such a mark in his impersonation of the Clown 
as quite justified him in becoming a professional actor. 

If I remember rightly, W. L. Courtney, then Fellow of 
New College, afterwards Editor of the Fortnightly, was the 
leading Don in support of the New Theatre being built, 
against a good dea! of opposition from the “ die-hards ”’ of 
the day. Courtney was quite a prominent figure at Oxford 
in my time. He was very keen on rowing, and used to run 
with the New College boat, a conspicuous figure in his Leander 
cap. Yet in spite of his professed, and no doubt genuine, 
sympathy with undergraduate activities, he does not seem 
to have been universally popular. In one of those ephemeral 
papers which used to be brought out in Eights Week, this 
particular one being edited at the time by a New College man, 
some doggerel lines appeared about him of which I remember 
these four :— 

“Within a house in Holywell 
Where gargoyles gleam above, 
Lives one whom all know jolly well 
But all refuse to love.” 
Personally I remember with great gratitude his patient 
efforts in the course of a Viva Voce lasting nearly an hour to 
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bring my Philosophy up to the level of a First in Greats, 
Unluckily he was not successful, but that was not his fault, 


The traditional fifth of November “ Town and Gown” 
rows still survived in my time, and quite contrary to m 
intentions I got involved in one my first year. I had been 
to the Union, duly arrayed in cap and gown, and was on my 
way home when I met a friend, who told me that there 
was quite a bit of a “ rag” going on at Carfax, and persuaded 
me to come and see it. When we got there we were at once 
set upon by some “ townees,”’ and my cap was knocked over 
my eyes. Naturally, we defended ourselves as best we could, 
Soon there was a regular mélée going on, as others joined in 
on both sides. I found myself suddenly seized by a giant of a 
fellow, and thought my last hour had come, till he told me he 
was a plain-clothes policeman, and it would be all right if] 
came quietly. He then took me down a passage in the 
High Street to the Police Station, which soon became as 
crammed as the Black Hole of Calcutta, as other victims of 
these stalwart plain-clothesmen were brought in. They did 
not aitest any of the townsmen, which we thought very 
unfair. The upshot was that we were all fined two guineas 
by the Proctor, a very severe penalty for me, as I was very 
hard up at the time, and really quite undeserved, as I had no 
intention of joining in any disturbance, and only did so in 
self-defence. 


To anyone of my day visiting Oxford at the present time, 
the obvious and very marked difference between then and 
now is the number of women students one sees everywhere, 
and their fraternisation, if that be the correct word, with the 
men. Fifty years ago women undergraduates were few in 
number, comparatively speaking. At some Lectures two or 
three would appear with a chaperon, but so far as I can 


remember they were looked upon rather as freaks than as | 
females, and the men took no notice of them. To-day, I 
am told that the cafés are filled in the morning by students 
of both sexes taking what they call in Norfolk their 
‘“* Elevenses ” together, and that afternoon teas and mixed 
lawn-tennis parties and picnics on the river, which used to be ’ 
confined to Eights Week and Commem., lure many of the 
weaker brethren away from more strenuous pursuits. Some 
have gone so far as to suggest that the marked lack of success 
which has pursued Oxford of late years in the various inter- 
University contests has been due to this distraction, which 
Cambridge seems to have avoided to some extent, but = 
would suppose such an idea to be without any real foundation. | 


spec 
mee 
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its, Yet I wonder if I am mistaken in supposing that the 
; present undergraduates are much better behaved at the 
n” | public functions of the University than they used to be 
my | fifty years ago ? I have only been present at the Encenia 
een | twice, in 1886 and in 1925. On the first occasion there was a 
my | good deal of ragging and noise. Among the recipients of 
ere } honorary degrees were Oliver Wendell Holmes and John 
ded | Bright. When the former was brought forward the men 
nce | sang “ The One-horse Shay” lustily. There was also, if I 
ver | recall the name rightly, a Colonel Endicott, like Holmes an 
ild, | American, among the recipients of degrees. He was seen to 
lin } be wearing a red tie, and immediately there arose cries of 
ofa }) “Take off that tie, Sir,” and these were persisted in till at 
he | last the wretched man removed or covered up the offending 
if I } article, and the ceremony was allowed to proceed. 


the Later on, some wag with ventriloquial powers brought 
- as | down the house by saying to the chief Bull-Dog, in an exact 
sof | imitation of the voice of the Vice-Chancellor, the great 
did { Jowett of Balliol: “‘ Green, please go and get me a footstool, 
ery | my little legs are so tired.” All eyes were turned to the 
leas | master’s legs, and as he was far from tall, they certainly 
ery | looked as if they did not reach the ground. The whole 
ino } company thoroughly enjoyed the joke. Altogether, the 
) in f proceedings were decidedly lively. 


In 1925 things were very different. I had been invited 
me, ) by Wells, who was then Vice-Chancellor, to preach the annual 
and | Commemoration of Benefactors sermon in St. Mary’s, and 
ere, | stayed on as his guest for the Encenia. The candidates for 
the | Honorary Degrees that year were a very distinguished 
7 in} company—Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Winston Churchill, Admiral 
> or} Earl Jellicoe, Sir Percy Cox and Colonel Fortescue, the 
can? military historian. The two latter were fellow-guests with 
n as | me at the Vice-Chancellor’s, but the others only came up for 
y, 1) the ceremony. They met at the Vice-Chancellor’s house, 
ents | from whence the procession, after the guests had partaken 
heir | of the sumptuous “ Collation ’ customary on such occasions, 
xed | was due to start. When Mr. Baldwin as he then was found 
> be’ that there would be a few minutes grace before the procession 
the left, he pulled out his pipe and had a few whiffs, in spite of 
ome | being arrayed in the full regalia of a D.C.L. cap and gown! 

ess At the Encenia the proceedings were most orderly. 
ter-- There was not the slightest sign of ‘‘ ragging” of any sort. 
hich | Beyond the mild laughter aroused by the really witty Latin 
a speech of the Public Orator, there was a silence which might 
100. | mean absorbed interest in the proceedings or acute boredom. 
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Even the reciters of Prize Competitions, usually unmercifyl} 
chaffed in the old days, were allowed to say their bit withoy 
any interruption. The atmosphere resembled that of the 
Prize-Giving Day at a girls’ school, quite different from the 
Encenia as I recalled it. Frankly, I was disappointed, 
having hoped to be amused. But no doubt the change jg 
really for the better. 


During my last year in College, the Private Secretary 
touring company came to Oxford. Arthur Helmore, who 
played the title part, was a connection of mine by marriage, 
so I invited him to lunch, and to supper after the theatre, 
In the evening we concocted a nice little plot. Helmor 
dressed up as a country clergyman, and posed as my father 
come up to see his “‘ dear boy.” One or two of my friends 
were in the secret, but the others whom I had invited wer 
greatly impressed and completely taken in by his impersona. 
tion. At last, however, he gave the whole thing away by 
insisting on donning my surplice and preaching a sermon on 
the text of “‘ Three Blind Mice.” After that the fun waxed 
fast and furious, bringing in Dr. Dixey, one of our Dons, 
whose rooms were on the same staircase, to see what was the 
cause of the uproar. I can recall now the astonished look o 
his face when he saw and heard a most venerable-looking 
clergyman playing an outrageous parody of a tune on a com) 
wrapped in tissue paper, while the rest of the company 
danced round him in a ring. However, I was able to explain 
matters, and Dr. Dixey was persuaded to stay and join in 
our revels for a while, till a very hilarious meeting was closed 


by the singing of God Save the Queen, accompanied by the 
comb ! 


A curious incident, which happened in my last year, 
remains in my memory. According to our rule, I had to go 
into lodgirigs for my fourth year. I shared rooms with an old 
Etonian friend in St. Helen’s Passage (commonly known as 


Hell Passage) which used to connect Holywell with New 
College Lane. I saw in the paper the other day to my 
great regret that it had now been cleared away, as it wast 
quite a picturesque bit of old Oxford. One night, quite late, 
as I was sitting reading in our ground-floor room, I heard a 
sound of flying feet down the passage, and a moment later) 
came an urgent tapping at my window. I opened it, and thet 
fugitive implored me to let him in, as the Proctor and hs} 
men were hard on his heels. I did so, and at his request! 
turned out my light. A few seconds later the Proctor’s men/ 
hurried past at full speed, followed later at a more dignified’ 
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ce by the Proctor himself. They were quite unaware that 
their quarry had gone to ground right under their noses. I 
recognized my unexpected guest as a somewhat notorious 
member of a very well-known family. When the coast was 
dear he departed, and so far as I could learn escaped any 

nalty. I heard next day that there has been a proctorial 
raid the night before on one of the very few disorderly houses 
existing in Oxford. But I never heard a word of thanks from 
my midnight visitor whose life, metaphorically speaking, I 
had saved, for an act which might quite easily have involved 
me in serious trouble. 

Even in my time Oxford was becoming so far like any 
other place that it was ceasing to produce those “ oddities ” 
of which it was so prolific in more ancient days. There were, 
however, some survivals. All men of my time will remember 
the “ British Workman,” a Pass Coach who was popularly 
reported to make his own trousers, the seat of which reached 
to his knees, and who had an exasperating habit of collecting 
newspapers at the Union and sitting on them till he wanted 
to peruse them. There was too that quaint person, a sprig 
of a noble family, who used to wear a live snake round his 
neck on his walks abroad in his brief periods of residence, 
which alternated with long sentences of rustication for some 
wild freak or other. In Wadham, there was Freeman the 
chief cook, a City Alderman, whose flowing white beard gave 
him a most patriarchal appearance, yet who did not disdain 
to join in ““ Bump-Supper ”’ revels, in the course of which he 
might be seen dancing majestically round the Quad in full 
canonicals of white cap and white overall. 

Delightful days indeed, but one was quite ready to go out 
into the world and work when the four years were ended. 
To visit Oxford now is somewhat saddening, as so many of 
my contemporaries have passed away. I do not think I shall 
go there again, but rest content with my memories of past 
days there, which after all are a xrijua «is de 


Epwarp J. BIDWELL. 
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Two travel notes. The first of a recent April afternoon, 
when the Imperial Airways omnibus is leaving Victoria for 
Croydon. An elderly man with grizzled hair and a sad, 
distinguished face, carrying a violin case in his hand, gets in, 
He is alone; nobody observes him. As we circle Clapham 
Common under an ominous sky, an American on my right 
tells a friend what he thought of the underground petrol 
storage tanks at Bucharest, how, during a practice night air. 
raid on Rome, he had been able to read a newspaper by the light 
of magnesium bombs dropped from the attacking machines, 
and finally his impression of a certain London restaurant. 
“Very nice,” he says of this last, “if you just go there when 
you want something special to eat: but when you have to 
eat out almost every day of your life, my word, you get fed 
up.” The aeroplane rises magnificently, we race over a 
sparkling sea, the gentleman with his violin orders a glass of 
port. Then he looks firmly out of the window, for his neigh. 
bour is reading an article in an illustrated paper adorned 
with photographs of Kreisler playing, unwitting that Kreisler 
is sitting by his side. At Le Bourget press photographers 
are waiting at the entrance hall. Is it for the great violinist? 
No; he passes again unnoticed. A few minutes later M. 
Maisky enters from another machine. The shutters click, 
and the pressmen vanish. 

The second note, again Victoria, at Whitsuntide. Two 
trains bound for Dover pier are waiting. At the end of the 
first to leave are several reserved compartments, one full of 
schoolboys in green caps, and several others with inscriptions 
pasted on the windows “ Messrs. Blank’s Grand Tour of 
Italy.”” The schoolboys chatter and giggle with excitement, 
but the grand tourists wear that half-apprehensive, half: 
expectant look of Britons starting for the unknown in unknown 


company. There is much morning paper and little talk, | 


the ladies have a slight air of being in pews waiting for the 


first hymn, and there is not a soul—oh blessed British privi- | 


lege !—to see them off, which is a great contrast, in my 
memory, to the departure of a certain ship from Lisbon, when 
about six Portuguese officers in uniform were seen off by a 


gaily-dressed crowd of quite a hundred, including the Colonel | 
in full uniform, who was kissed on both cheeks by the voyager: } 


after their farewell salute. 


~- 
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The first note exemplifies those to whom travel is no 
holiday—the virtuoso, the traveller on international business. 
Long, long ago all the surprises and thrills of going abroad 
have died away. Moving about from one country to another 
has become part of life’s mechanism, made the best of and 
conducted as'rapidly as possible. Home is what such men 
pine for, if they have a home, with a familiar knock on their 
door in the morning, a table laid with their own belongings, a 
tangible butcher, an obvious baker, and voices of children 
speaking their own language. In truth, to enjoy “ abroad,” 
you must have a home as a point of reference, which you leave 
voluntarily, even gladly, dumping there a pack of daily cares 
which will seem lighter when you resume it. That, I am sure, 
was the good fortune of the grand tourists, in my second note. 
The bewilderment of having just left ‘““ home” but of not 
having yet begun “abroad” was obvious in their faces ; 
there they just were, with nothing to adjust themselves to. 
And I could not help wondering how, for instance, the lady 
with cherries in her hat and stout little man with pince-nez 
would adjust themselves to certain wonders that would 
certainly befall them on such a grand tour—the first view of an 
Alpine chain under a clear sky, the first gondola-trip upon the 
Grand Canal, moonlight upon the Piazza di San Marco, an 
ice eaten on the roof of Milan Cathedral, the intense beauty 
of Florence, the majesty of Rome, even the clarity of any 
campanile-dotted landscape—in Tuscany, in gentler Umbria 
or in the romantic abruptness of the Marches. They were in 
for something now, at all events, as were those schoolboys 
probably bound for some walking tour in Switzerland or the 
Black Forest, where organised wandering is so easy, so cheap 
and so delightful. They would all bring something home 
which had never been there before ; not only the tangible keep- 


| sake, the Venetian glass, the bit of marquetry, the sprig of 


edelweiss or the cowbell, but some impression on the cortex 
of their brains, a short-lived chalk-mark for some, for others 
an indelible dye. 


“Why go abroad for a holiday, when your own country 
is so beautiful ?”’ some sturdy Britons may ask. Indeed, 
writing in this glorious June, when the English countryside, 
redolent of may, is the peer of any beauty in the world, 
there is no answer to that question, if you assume that 
“beauty ” is what the holiday-traveller is looking for. But 
that assumption is a false one. To begin with, “ beauty ” 
is only a general idea, but every actual beauty is particular 
and different. The landscape of Great Britain and Ireland, 
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despite its amazing variety, does not embrace all the particular 
beauties. Our English lakes are lovely, but they do not 
contain the view of Isola Bella from Stresa ; the magic of the 
Isle of Wight is different from the magic of Porto Fino, of 
Corfu, of the bay of Salamis. Moreover, beauty alone js 
not the sole object of the holiday-traveller : very few of us 
could live for days upon beauty and nothing else. Novelty 
is the great charm of foreign travel. When everything is new 
and nothing is familiar from getting up to going to bed, 
when the very atmosphere smells different, every sound is 
strange and habit has to be thrown to the winds, seven days 
lengthen into a month and time almost stands still. And 
then the sitting about in European cafés and eating-places— 
when will that delightful occupation ever pall upon the café. 
less Englishman? The grand tourists, I fear, do not find 
much time for these delights, for they are apt to be pro. 
gramme-ridden and to move about in droves: yet even they, 
after one grand tour, may learn that discreeter method of 
travelling which gives one leisure to explore. It is not the 
days of busy sightseeing but the unexpected impressions of 
wandering that stick in the mind. 


Walking alone, one radiant autumn day, in the hills above 
Grasse, carrying my lunch in a haversack, I came to a tiny 
village on the top of a sugar-loaf; and there I sat down in 
the wine-shop, took out my sandwiches, and consulted the 
patron about a bottle of his red wine which I asked him to 
share. In return I had the story of his life passed in a fur. 
niture shop at Nice till he had saved enough to buy this tiny 
hillside pub wherein to end his days ; and then—this was the 
unexpected—a middle-aged woman dressed in black came in 
out of the dazzling light of the road, carrying a shotgun and a 


game bag. It was la patronne, who had been out all the | 
morning on the hills shooting grives, all alone, very seriously, | 


dressed as for a funeral. She sat down beside us and said 
she was too tired to eat, but, she added, the view up there had 
been so lovely that the fatigue had been well worth while. 
The combination of gun and woman had been a surprise, but 
to hear a French bourgeoise rejoicing in her native scenery 
when her business-like hunting for the pot had not been 
particularly successful, only two little birds, well, that was 
a wonder of wonders. The grand tourist from his motor 


omnibus may see that view southwards over the olive-clad | 
foothills to the Gulf of St. Juan—who could forget its | 
radiance ?—but he will never have time to drink a glass of | 


vin rosé in the wine-shop of Cabris or watch the distillers of 
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marc boiling grape skins by the roadside on the hill of Mougins. 
Still, all have not equal time or equal leisure, and it would ill 
become one blessed with spacious holidays to slight the 
enterprise of those who, making the most of opportunities, 
wish to cram as much novelty as they can into a fortnight, 
moving to schedule, sightseeing to plan. They too will 
| meet, occasionally, the unscheduled novelty, even in a city, as 
[did when, in front of a church in Salamanca, I came upon 
a camel, a bear, and a gipsy showman with a trumpet. 


The British, that reputedly conservative race, must surely 
be the most passionate holiday-travellers in the world. We 
were never behind-hand as wanderers, but of recent years the 
movement at holiday seasons across the Channel has become 
immense and ever grows. Once an amusement restricted to 
the comparatively prosperous, it is now within the reach of 
all who can afford the traditional week at the seaside. Above 
all, it fascinates the young, the students, the workers in shops 
| and offices. Nothing pleases me more than to watch from a 
Channel steamer’s deck the eager youth, girls and boys, each 
with a small suit-case or a rucksack, crowding on board, pale 
as they leave England, brown as berries when they come back. 
One follows them in one’s mind’s eye into the crowded third- 
class carriage with hard wooden seats in which they will spend 
an uncomfortable night, the rising at dawn to pass the Cus- 
toms at some frontier town, the first cup of foreign coffee— 
now almost universally worse than English, but seeming 
nectar, say, at Vallorbe in the crystal stillness or in the ever- 
festive Bahnhof of Cologne—and finally to some genial little 
gasthaus by a lake or in a mountain village, where, given 
good weather, life becomes as idyllic as that of an opera by 
Lehar or Johann Strauss, and it seems that, no matter how 


it 


threatening the political weather, nothing could ever break 


_ the peace. 


Alas, what a delusion, but I would not cheat the young 
ofit! Only those who can look back too far find that political 
weather is curtailing their free movement. ‘I cannot go to 


] 
te 


: 


Italy now,” said a Frenchman to me recently, as we were 
contending, accompanied by nightingales, on the golf-course 
of St. Germain : “‘ for when I see my friends in Rome, we must 
not talk, and one cannot even fill up with essence without 
their making politics.” One must be remarkably business- 
like or strangely impervious to avoid that doleful feeling, born 


, of memories which, through recent disruptions, can never 


be repeated. Who could go gaily to a Salzburg festival now, 
having shared in that incredible carnival before 1937? No 
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doubt it was a little unreal, a trifle ridiculous, with strands of 
snobbery in its texture: but it was not wholly unreal o 
entirely ridiculous, nor was international fashion the only 
motive which assembled that polyglot crowd of visitors to 
deck themselves out in flowery ‘“ Dirndl” frocks or roge. 
embroidered braces and dance to ‘“ Schrammel’”’ bands 
between glasses of white wine. It was typical of the Austrians 
that they enjoyed this invasion, and took all the dressing-yp 
as a compliment, even if they laughed at extravagances, | 
often reflected, as I drank a viertel in the Café Bazar and 
watched the girls and boys—sometimes even the fathers and 
mothers—of half-a-dozen nations dressed up like Austrian 
peasants, the ladies invariably charming in their “ Dirndls,” 
the men looking hopelessly wrong in leather shorts, how 
impossible it would seem, at least to the English masqueraders, 
that such a scene should take place on our side of the Channel, 
Imagine a gay cosmopolitan throng gathering at Invernes 
and immediately clothing themselves in kilts, plaids, bonnets, 
skian dhus, mixing up all the clan tartans and emblems, 
wearing plaids the wrong way round, or sticking skian dhus 
in their belts, and dancing strange versions of reels to the bag. 
pipes, which would spring up at every hotel on the bank 
of every loch! Would the chieftains and the clansmen be 
pleased or flattered, would they politely ignore the errors of 
dress and congratulate the dancers on their talent ? I have 
an inkling that they might not. And that points to a fact 
which is also an anomaly, namely, that we British love 
travelling to other countries, but hate foreign countries travel- 
ling to us. Suppose a time should come when the Agenzia 
Cuoco and the Reisebureau Koch annually flooded this island, 
from end to end, in August and September with motor. 


buses full of revenue-bringing sightseers, all agog to pick a ’ 


bit of heather, eat a Devonshire cream tea and drink a 


pint of bitter at a pub, should we be happy about it ? Some. | 


how or other, I wonder, you know, if we should. No, I think 


the whole nation would rise and cross the Channel till the | 


holidays were over, dogs, cats, cattle and all: so that the 
visitors would have to bring their own beer, and the Devon- 
shire cream would be ingeniously canned in Switzerland. 
And that all comes of our being islanders, invaders who hate 
invasion. 

OrLo WILLIAMS. 
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DoMINION OF THE SEA 


TuE Fosters are about to lose their invaluable general servant, 
Marie (a cousin of our own Jeanne), in sequence of another 
of those entanglements with governmental activities into 
which his affairs are so persistently drawn. He seems almost 
to be egged on by some mischievous agency to open the doors 
of long-closed and dusty offices and to awaken sleepy warders 
to the exercise of all-but-forgotten functions. 

In this case, at least, he stumbled upon what Basso calls 
“vestigial reliquie of medieval legislation,’ by which he 
means an old law that has never been repealed. It is true 
that the statute in question was only indirectly operative in 
upsetting Foster’s household, or was but one of several causal 
factors. If Léonarda had not sprained her shoulder, or if 
the doctor had had other ideas of treatment, or if the coast- 
guard had been a contented married man with wife and 
home waiting the finish of his turn of duty, the Fosters might 
have kept Marie with them indefinitely, to everyone’s joyous 
satisfaction. Fortunately, she has a younger sister ready to 
step into her place and carry on the tradition of loyalty to 
mutual though differing obligations. 

Léonarda got the sprain while she and Marie, to their 
joint great amusement, were taking minor roles in the turning 
of the film of which La Mirabella was the star. It was a mob 
scene wherein Marie, as a devoted lady’s maid and semi- 
companion, had to defend her mistress against a horde of 


_ Revolutionaries attacking the chateau of which, of course, La 
_ Mirabella was the noble chatelaine. Only a side-show, so to 


speak, in the shadow of the main picture. 

But the young man who led the rioters at that point of 
the field was a chap whom Marie particularly detested. She 
played opposite him with spirit, but with a reserve known 
only to herself throughout the rehearsals. Then, when they 
actually began to shoot, she let loose with such effect that 
the director was stirred to enthusiasm most unusual on his 
part ; so much so, indeed, that he gave many extra feet of 
film to the scene. Some changes in distribution had to be 
made thereafter, however, as the fellow was unable to get 
up to the lot for two or three days, and when he did reappear 
he asked to be re-cast as a Royalist. 
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During the grand mix-up Léonarda was a bit twisted jp 
the course of being saved by one of the yeomen and the strained 
muscles kept up a sort of sulky refusal to get back to work 
again. A sit-in strike, so to speak, obstinately resisting 
recognised authority. Rather shamefacedly and in secret 
she let Marie take her up-country to a locally famous rebouteur, 
a ‘natural’ bone-setter and reducer of dislocations, whose 
operations, technically illegal, were not attacked so long as 
he did not call himself “ doctor,” hang out a sign nor charge 
a fee. His callers left whatever they thought proper or found 
possible—dropped it into a bowl on the hall table. His 
interest was only in their trouble. 

“T never felt anything like the sensitiveness of that 
touch,”’ Léonarda said afterward. ‘It was as if his fingers 
had some delicate intelligence of their own. I began to sense 
the underneath of my own shoulder, moulded as clearly as if 
I saw it before me, through the skin. And then there was 
a sudden swift pressure, so certain of what it meant to do— 
and such a certainty that it had done it.” 

“ Did it hurt very much ? ” 

“Why, I had hardly time to think how much it hurt 
before the same curiously comprehending hands _ were 
smoothing out the pain into a sense of ease, of rightness where 
something had been wrong, don’t you know ? ”’ 

** A tendon had slipped a little,” the rebouteur told her, 
“and I have put it back where it belongs. Now, absolute 
rest for at least twenty-four hours and nothing but the 
lightest movement for several days. Let it alone. If it 
still hurts, come back.” 

But it didn’t, and the regular doctor, who had diagnosed 
a traumatic rheumatism and prescribed an iodized unguent, 
was delighted with the supposed success of his treatment. 


‘* These sequelz of muscular injuries generally last much | 


longer,” he said. ‘“‘ We have done very well in banishing 
them so soon. Now we must address ourselves to restoring 
tone to the tissues, and for that there is nothing better than 
hot salt water ; but sea-water, do you understand, and freshly 
taken. Send your maid down every morning to take a pail 


of it directly from the Mediterranean. Have a hot fire ready | 


to put it on at once, before it has time to go flat, understand ? 
I think you will be surprised by the results of this procedure.” 
And they were, but not just in that way. 


* * * * 


The first hint of entry upon a new adventure came to | 
Foster through Marie herself. She had, so to speak, the © 
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opening lines of the little domestic comedy in which, utterly 
unforeseen by anybody on the stage at that time, she was 
to deliver the tag, the speech which should ring down the 
Jast curtain. What he did notice was a moment’s hesitancy, 
a lack of her usual buoyant assent to his laughing imposition 
of a new corvée, that she should bring up a little pail of sea- 
water every morning. 


* Bien, Monsieur ... mais... but for that it will be 
necessary to have a permit from the police.” 
‘A permit from the police ...?” 


“Yes, Monsieur. That is, I think it is from the police. 
It may be from the Customs. I will find out, but it is Mon- 
sieur who must procure it. They would not give it to me, 
unless, perhaps, I had the doctor’s prescription.” 

“But . .. I don’t understand. Why a permit to take 
a pail of salt water ? ” 


“Listen, Monsieur. If I could take it inside the port, 
at the ramp where the fishermen haul out their boats, that 
would go all by itself. Most of the women of St. Gaston come 
down there in the mornings to empty their house-pails. If 
I carried one away full, nobody would notice. But I should 
bring back that which they had just put in, and that is not 
what is needed, is it not ? Well, then, I must go out to the 
end of the mole and fill my pail on the outside, from the open 
sea. One is not permitted to take water from the sea, and 
I could not hide it. It would be seen by all the world, 
comprehend ? ” 

“That it would be conspicuous, yes; but that it should 
be prohibited, no. Does one fear to empty the Mediterranean ? 
Diable ! The port of St. Gaston is not like that of Marseille, 
which, they say, went dry when a sardine stuck crossways in 
the entrance and blocked the channel.” 

“* As for that, Monsieur,’ Marie laughed, “‘ I cannot say. 
It is just the law, comprehend ? What would you? That 
is the way it is!” 

* * * * 


The Collector—the Receveur, or chief of the little local 
customs office—to whom Foster was referred by the chief 
(and only) police officer, was courteous but officially un- 
hesitating and precise. Monsieur’s domestic was entirely 
correct. Authorisation must be obtained before any water 
could be taken from the sea. Formalities were usually 
precedent, to establish the purpose of the withdrawal or 
intended usage and the responsibility of the user. The 
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doctor’s prescription would be competent, and in Monsieur’; 
case it was entirely sufficient to be assured by him that the 
prescription existed ; there was no need that he should give 
himself the further trouble to produce it. 

“ But why?” Foster insisted. ‘“‘ Surely no conceivable 
volume of withdrawal, even for large manufacturing purposes, 
could affect the depth in the entrance channel or the handling 
of ships in the port; and for a mere pailful. . . .” 

The Collector broke in, seizing the cue to discourse on his 
favourite study (in default of any official business which 
could possibly occupy more than a tiny fraction of his time 
—that is, the local fluctuations in the level of the Mediter. 
ranean. There was said to be a small tide ; his own measure. 
ments had given no certain results, because of much greater 
effects due to wind. He himself had records showing a 
difference of more than a metre in the port of St. Gaston. 
A south-westerly gale had brought the sea up to his doorsil] 
and a heavy mistral had so emptied the basin that moored ships 
settled in the mud; but there were marked swells and sub. 
sidences in times of complete calm. His hypothesis was 
that they were due to distant tempests raging in the Gulf of 
the Lion or off the African coast, perhaps in the Adriatic, or 
to variations in the deep current through the Straits of 
Gibraltar. . . . Foster had to drag him back to the why and 
wherefore of his own trouble in getting even so little of these 
mysterious and mighty surges as would fill a small pail. 

“ Ah, yes; that. That also derives from distant sources 
or origins ; at least as far back as the twelfth century. It is 
a survival of the gabelle, or tax on salt... .” Salt, he 
explained (to condense his exposition), was now a Government 
monopoly. The manufacture by evaporation of sea-water 
was controlled entirely by the State. 


**'You see, Monsieur, if anyone were permitted to draw | 


a bucket at will, what would prevent him from setting it 
back upon his kitchen stove to boil dry, thus making his own 
salt and defrauding the State of its revenue ? He might say 
he took it merely for a bath. He might even take the bath. 
But if he is by nature a contrebandier—and you would be 
surprised, Monsieur, to know how many and what people 
have that nature, to smuggle, to poach—if he is of that 
character, what is to prevent him from evaporating the water 
of his bath after he has taken it, I ask you? The State 


would again be defrauded of the value of the salt thus | 


obtained.” 
“* But, Monsieur, I beg you—that kind of thing... .” 


— 
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The Collector interrupted Foster’s protest with a gesture 
of apologetic explanation. 


“JT was speaking only of the types whom you call in your 
country ‘ gahngstaires,’ is it not? In Monsieur’s case I am 
entirely satisfied that nothing of that kind would happen. 
Therefore it will be necessary only to make the application, 
and it will be granted.” 

“ Just what must I do, then ? ” 


“Listen, Monsieur. You will buy a sheet of stamped 

per, costing five francs forty, at any tobacconist’s—any 
débit licensed to sell tobacco, matches and stamps. Write 
on it your request in your own words ; no form is prescribed. 
Say, for example, ‘ I have the honour to ask that you authorise 
me, or my domestic, Mademoiselle So-and-so, to draw a 
pail of water from the sea each morning, to be used for medical 
baths for my wife according to the prescription of Monsieur 
the Doctor So-and-so.’ I will superscribe it with the indica- 
tion ‘ Authorised ’ and with my official signature and the seal 
of my office. It will be well for your domestic to carry it 
with her just at the beginning. Afterwards my men will 
recognise her and will not trouble her any further with 
demands to see the papers.” 


* * * * 


It began like that. The dowanier on watch at that early 
hour was a stupid married cousin of Marie’s who took her for 
granted and waved her along without any question. Then 
she came up one morning much agitated, ostensibly in custody. 
There was a new and older man on the job and she had 
forgotten to carry her authorisation. But they had the pail 
of water between them. 


“Did you notice,” Léonarda asked after the man had 


' been shown the official permit and had taken his apologetic 


leave, “‘ did you notice that he was carrying the pail for her 
as they came up the boulevard, and that he was trying to 
make her laugh? And did you notice his appraising 
observation of her kitchen and his unconscious nod of 


} approval ? ” 


“ Probably,” said Foster, “‘ those chaps (you remember 


_ what the Collector said ?) are all taught to suspect everybody 


of trying to bootleg a handful of salt. No doubt he wanted 


_ to see for himself whether we were running that kind of a 
' joint, do you see?” 


Léonarda looked at him without answering. By and by 


_ she observed, musingly but irrelevantly :— 
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‘He is a widower. I saw the other wedding ring on the 
little finger of his left hand.” 

“So?” Foster acknowledged absently, without looking 
up from his morning paper. 

Presently Marie came to announce that the water was 
hot, if Madame was ready. 

“T am coming,” Léonarda replied; but she stopped 
hesitantly in the doorway. “Kenyon, do you know if 
douaniers are well paid? Do they get a pension when they 
are retired ? ” 

‘““No. That is, yes. I mean, I suppose so. Why?” 

But Léonarda was gone. Foster slapped his paper down 
suddenly. 

“The devil!’ he exploded. 


» * * * 


It had appeared, so the coast-guard explained, that there 
was a slight informality about the cancellation of the stamp 
which should be corrected. If Monsieur would entrust him 
with the document, he would charge himself with the 
obligation of securing the necessary rectification and with 
the safe return of the paper. And he brought it back the 
next day at the same hour and under the same conditions, 
That is, he was again carrying the pail of water, but quite 
evidently no longer in the role of custodian. 

Then, making the regular exit around the back of the 
house from the kitchen door by way of the garage, he dis. 
covered an ideal watch-post out over the sea to the southward. 
The customs had been much troubled of late, he said, by 
clandestine traffic in cigarettes and drugs, brought over from 
Corsica or beyond and transferred off-shore to the innocent 
fishing craft of St. Gaston. If (as that part of the coast was 


comprised in his beat) if Monsieur would allow him sometimes | 
in the aftérnoon, when a raid was apprehended, to install| 
himself quietly in the shrubbery near the cliff, whence he} 
could sweep the sea with his glasses? He would disturb 
nobody and would ward off any other trespassers. 

And what could be more natural than that Marie should 
have a keen interest in the possibility that a pirate or a smug: 
gler should be espied from their very garden, or that she 
should take the little Kenyon there for his outing when the 
watch was on, just on the chance—especially as it was most 


beautifully sunny and sheltered? Or that on other days) 
she should wheel her baby charge down to the main road at! 
the hour when the guard passed on his beat, to learn if any- 
thing had happened ? For there was a shielded corner there,’ 
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too, behind what was left of the walls of an ancient porter’s 
lodge, where one could be unseen and still command the view 
of a long stretch of road when any suspicious characters were 
supposed to be afoot. 

And then, one afternoon, when she came home, Léonarda 
saw that the girl’s face bore the traces of tears; and as she 
lifted the boy into his mother’s arms she broke into convulsive 
sobbing, burying her face in her handkerchief. 

“ But what is it, then ? ” Léonarda asked, gently, although 
she had already guessed. ‘* What is the matter, ma fille ?” 
There is no way of translating “‘ ma fille’? as thus used. It 
is so much softer than the English “ my girl,” taking on 
much of the tenderness of its other meaning, “‘ my daughter.” 
And when there was no answer, only a spasmodic shaking 
of the head and shoulders, Léonarda did not insist. Knowing 
the type, the racial instinct of mutism under the stress of 
bewildering emotion, she waited. Setting the baby down, 
she took Marie in her arms as if she had been a younger 
sister instead of a servant several years older than herself. 
Then, as the storm subsided :— 

“He has asked you to marry him ? ” 

“Oh, yes, Madame. Some time ago; many times.” 

“And you have said ‘ yes’ ?” 

“Yes, Madame. But only this afternoon.” 

“ And it is for love, ma fille ?” 

“Oh, Madame! Both of us. Without that I should never 
have asked to leave you!’ And the weeping began afresh. 

“You have done right, ma fille,” Léonarda comforted. 
“He is a good man, and I know what that means for a 
woman, you understand? I am happy for you. But for 
us it is a great sorrow to have you go; and for the little 
Kenyon, who loves you so!” 

“Oh, Madame! For me, too, all that! But all the 
more, to have some of my own, do you understand ? And 
at more than thirty years, you know, there is not too much 
time left. . . . She broke off suddenly, laughing. 


* * * * 


‘She was so disarmingly naive about it,” Foster said to 
Basso, later. ‘‘ A thing like that is unanswerable.” 

“ Trresistible,’ Basso amended. ‘The instinct was 
aroused and neither you nor she could do anything else. 
That impulse keeps the race perpetuating itself in spite of the 
stupidities and brutalities and wickednesses of statecraft. 
It goes on unchecked by the fall of dominions and dynasties. 
You can’t expect it to stop outside your kitchen door.” 
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““Making cannon-fodder?’’ Foster asked angrily, 

“That is the dictators’ idea of it. Mothers, without 
knowing that they know it, must know something far beyond 
and far higher than that.” Basso spoke slowly, reflectively, 
“You got into the path of a great cosmic force, my friend,” 

““ Stooped to pick up a ha’porth of salt,” growled Foster ; 
“* tripped up by a tangle of red-tape.”’ 

“Oh, well,” Basso suggested soothingly, “it would 
probably have got you, anyway. And it might have been 
worse for her.” 

Foster sat silent, thinking. Then he exploded. 

“IT wish to God the devil would take all the Fiihrers and 
Duces and all their works!’ And Basso, sensing that the 
young man’s thoughts had turned from Marie and her 
prospects to his own son, laid a comprehendingly sympathetic 
hand on his arm without any other change of expression. 

** An excellent idea. But I am afraid that if he is wise 
as they say, he will avoid that for fear that they might organise 
a putsch or a march on Hades or something, with intent to 
purge him as a non-Aryan and take over the dictatorship.” 

‘IT see,” Foster agreed. ‘“‘ He would rather let them take 
Tunisia and Uganda and Tanganyika—if they can get them 
—and make hells of their own? Well, personally, I would 
rather go to his original, old-fashioned but well-known and 
world-famous establishment.” 

** And so would I,”’ Basso assented, convincingly. 


HENRY HARDINGE. 


THE DEMON BOWLER 


Mr. C. B. Fry has said that the great cricketer away from 
the cricket field is very rarely a remarkable personality. On 
this subject Mr. Fry speaks with authority, for he has had 
a unique experience of all sorts and conditions of cricketers. 
But his remark is surely of wider application. Eminent 
performers in any kind of specialized activity are seldom 
impressive except in their own special field of performance. 
We have all of us met celebrated persons who in ordinary 
life seem no different from other people. To meet the Great 
Man is usually to meet with disillusion. There are exceptions. 
Johnson told Boswell that if a man were to shelter under a 
shed from the rain with Burke, he would say: “ This is an 
extraordinary man.” Sidney Colvin said that R. L. Stevenson 
“had only to speak to be recognized in the first minute for 
a witty and charming gentleman, and in the first five for a 
master spirit and man of genius.”’ Paderewski would be 
distinguished and magnetic in any assembly. 

There are cricketers also who have given the world 
assurance of the mysterious thing we call personality. W.G. 
had it. The appearance of his colossal figure in any gathering 
of Englishmen in any part of the world would at once have 
concentrated attention upon him. It would be too much 
to say that he gave an impression of intellectual distinction, 
but he certainly had a remarkable personality. So had 
Ranjitsinhji. It was not merely because of his matchless 
prowess with the bat that he was long the idol of the cricket 
public; it was largely because of the unique charm of his 


' personality. I think of him most as he first appeared at 
' Fenners in 1893, when, in his last year, he was given his Blue 


—a belated Blue, for his captain was slow to recognize his 
outstanding quality. He was a slim figure in a fluttering 
white silk shirt and made amazing catches in the slips. In 
those days he got most of his runs with the late cut and his 


' exquisite leg glance ; the immense power of his drives came 
' later. We shall not look upon his like again. 


With these two legendary figures an equal place must be 
accorded to Frederick Robert Spofforth, the Demon Bowler, 
who between 1878 and 1886 worked havoc among the best 


' batsmen of England and Australia. His family came from 


Howden, in Yorkshire, but he himself was born at Balmain, 
near Sydney, on September 9, 1863. He settled in England 
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in 1888 and died at Surbiton on June 4, 1926. He was q 
member of the first Australian team that visited England 
the team of 1878 which began its career by dismissing a strong 
M.C.C. team for 33 runs in the first innings and 19 in the 
second, Spofforth taking 10 wickets for 20 runs; in the first 
innings he bowled six overs, three of them maidens, and his 
six wickets cost him four runs. W. G. Grace, who played 
for the M.C.C. on this occasion, failed in both innings; anq 
the amazing downfall of the team moved Punch to drop into 
poetry with the following results :— 
“The Australians came down like a wolf on the fold, 

The Marylebone cracks for a trifle were bowled ; 

And Grace before dinner was very soon done, 

And Grace after dinner did not get a run.” 

In the historic test match of 1882, which Australia won 
by seven runs, Spofforth took 14 wickets for 90, and in 
match against an eleven of England in 1884 at Birmingham 
7 wickets for 34 in the first innings and 7 for 3 in the second, 
In the first-class matches played by the Australian teams in 
England between 1878 and 1886 he took 662 wickets for 
about 12 runs apiece. No other bowler has achieved such 
success. 

But these are merely statistics, and statistics do not stamp 
a man with personality. It was not by his technical triumphs 
alone that Spofforth became a legendary figure. He looked 
a remarkable man. He was nearly six feet three inches in 
height and so attenuated that he seemed half-starved ; he 
looked as if his food didn’t nourish him. His eyes were 
piercing and a long thin nose protruded from his face. His 
delivery was impressive. He took a long run and at the 
moment of delivery he sprang into the air, his skinny right } 
arm flashed round almost brushing his right ear, he bent his! 
body forward at a right-angle and the ball seemed to emerge 
as an evil spirit endowed with an independent life of malignant 
devilry. His command of the ball was consummate, sa 
with all his infinite variety of pace, break and length he never! 
made the slightest variation in his action. He bowled medium’ 
pace, but he could send down a very fast ball and in fact, 
began his career as a fast bowler. He took his bowling 
seriously and spared no pains to perfect his skill. Long after, 
he had retired from first-class cricket he wrote :— ; 

“ For my part, I am still a believer in practice ; and scarcely a day’ 
passes in the winter that I do not go through the delivery of at least 
twelve balls. By this I mean that without any ball in my hand I bowl 
at least 72 balls a week, with all the power I have, at some imaginary} 
crack batsman, This can easily be done, even in a room or passage; 
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and to this alone I attribute the fact that I am still able io bowl long 

after the allotted span of a bowler’s career.” 

He deplored the neglect of bowling by amateurs: “ I have 
never heard an amateur say ‘I am going to have a bowl’ ; 
it is always a ‘ knock.’ ” 

Spofforth put brains into his bowling, and his brains were 
of exceptional quality. To him each batsman presented a 
gries of separate problems. The peculiarities of the man, 
especially his behaviour in the first few overs, were carefully 
studied and a scheme thought out for his discomfiture. He 
would often lie awake at night maturing his plans of attack. 
He bowled not to keep down runs but to get men out. He 
wrote :— 

“ Always attack the batsman. Bear in mind that batsmen are 
sometimes nervous creatures, whose first object is to score one run and 
then ten, and it is during this period that you have your chance. Go 
for him for all you are worth, and don’t let him get the pace of the 
wicket by bowling fast and outside the stumps. . . . If a batsman 
confides in you that he does not expect to make runs, encourage his 
idea ; if you can make him believe he is in for a duck, he will probably 
get it.” 

In everyday life the Demon Bowler was a genial and 
companionable man. He was fond of company and liked, 
and told, a good story. But to the batsmen who opposed 
him he seemed to radiate an implacable hostility. It was 
not only that he was full of the will to victory; that is 
characteristic of Australian cricketers and accounts in no 
small degree for their success. There seemed something 
sinister and deadly about him apart from his strange and 
disturbing delivery. A northern professional, probably 
William Barnes of Notts, told of this from his own 


his 
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experience :— 

“It was at the Oval. I were in right form and not afeard of him 
when I goes in to bat. He’d just taken a wicket, but I walks into th’ 
middle jaunty like, flickin’ my bat, makin’ rare cuts through th’ slips 
as I went o’er th’ grass. . . . As I got near Mr. Spofforth he sort of 
fixed me. His look went through me like a red-hot poker. But I 
walks on past him along th’ wicket to th’ batting end. And half-way 
down somethin’ made me turn round and look at him over my shoulder. 
And there he was, still fixin’ me with his eye.” 

To this fearsome aspect of the Demon’s personality must 
be ascribed something of his extraordinary success. To 
batsmen not of the strongest nerves it was a trying ordeal to 
go in against him, and such was the awe he inspired that it 
was said of some cricketers of repute who had to face him that 
they were half out before they were in. 

After settling in England Spofforth played in a few matches 
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for Derbyshire, but except for his appearances at the Seay. 
borough festival he soon retired from first-class cricket, 
though he played club cricket for many years and retained 
much of his prowess with the ball until well after he hag 
passed his half-century. He became a successful busines 
man and left a large sum of money. In settling in the Mother 
Country he did what has been done by other distinguished 
citizens of the Dominions. The centripetal attraction of the 
Homeland is understandable, but from many points of view 
it is none the less deplorable. Lord Lothian has lately told 
us that when in Australia he found that the failure of many 
Australian Rhodes scholars to return to their own country 
was causing concern ; the Rhodes scheme was never intended 
to deprive the Dominions of their young men of outstanding 
ability. The development of these great countries orang 
problems of grave difficulty and importance, on the solution 
of which the future of Western civilization may to a consider. 
able extent depend. In each Dominion the problems can be 
solved only by the people of the Dominion, people familiar 
with the local conditions. The most gifted of them can find 
no more worthy aim than to devote their gifts to making the 
most of the resources of their own country. Especially is 
this true of the wonderful country—so rich in the things that 
make for the joy of living—that produced the Demon Bowler, 


G. F. McCurary. 


POEM 


JASON AND THE EAGLE 


WHEELING and pausing, the eagle, commanding the air with 
his pinions, 

Poised in the sun as a mote, and the blue of the sea and the 
sky, 

Each was as far from the realm of bright air which he 
governed, 

Towering above the Aegean and touching the winds as they 
rose 

With a sway of immaculate feathers, while far from his ken 
and his deigning, 

Shrunk to a creeping grey sliver the battleship ruffled the sea. 


They on the armoured leviathan chose him their target, 

Caught in the ring of binoculars, spied in his flight. 

Shadow and sunlight alternately played on the span of his 
pinions, 

Burnished his underside, dazzled their eyes through his tail. 

Then they uncovered a gun with its multiple barrels, 

Jason his blue eyes and tanned cheeks to heaven upturned, 

Orders were given, and timing, and while they located, 

Matelots betted tobacco the lord of the air would be slain. 

Out of the ordered array, with the stamp of explosions, 

Tongues of flame shot at him, Hydra was reared for his fall ; 

Satan had stolen the thunderbolts, showed them to man for 
his ruin ; 

God from his throne in reproof and compassion looked down : 

“These are the nails that they smit in the hands of my 
firstborn, 

Burnished and bettered, envoys to fetch him again, 

When the wrath of the priest or the weakness of Pilate 
dictates it, 

And the clouds will be rent and will weep for the hard heart 
of man.” 
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Swiftly the silence, majestical loneliness, purity, 

Broken in the hissing of serpents that rose from their lair, 

Aspired to ascend and assault his inviolate eyrie, 

Struck with their teeth at his sovereignty, spattered the sea, 

Here they break, there they break, cheers, and the eagle ig 
stricken, 

Shattered his plumes, and his blood is cast forth on the wind, 

Staggers, and drops, he, fighting the furies that maim him, 

Flails at the rushing air, overturns, falls like a stone in the 
sea. 

The envious deep disembowels him, smites off his feathers, 

To be tossed in the foam of her wake as the warship rides 
past. 


Ian G. CoLvin. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


NATIONAL SERVICE 
Tug decision of the Government to introduce a measure of 
conscription, however belatedly and in however modified a 
form, came as a relief to the great majority of people in 
Scotland. When it has been clear for so long that if war 
does come national service for all will be essential, it is only 
reasonable to ensure that some at least of our manhood should 
be prepared for it, and the tardy realisation of the obvious 
in our governors is welcome, even if it was forced upon them 
by our distracted allies. The next step, refusal to take which 
is still more unintelligible, should surely be the preparation 
of a comprehensive national register. It is a curious fact 
that the only opposition to conscription in Scotland has 
come from those who logically should be violently in its 
favour. For months our “ labour leaders ”’ have preached 
to us the necessity of resisting aggression and of “ standing 
up to the Dictators.” The last word, be it noted, is one of 
strictly limited application, meaning Hitler, Mussolini and 
possibly Franco, but excluding Stalin. Yet when after 
months of travail our Government have produced their very 
little baby, the unhappy child is greeted with cries of ‘‘ Drown 
the dirty brat.”” The Scottish Trades Union Congress, 
meeting in Glasgow, adopted by a majority of about two to 
one a recommendation by its General Council in favour of 
“withdrawing from national service” as a pretest against 
the introduction of conscription in peace time. How far in 
so resolving these worthy men were prompted by a desire to 
differ from their English colleagues, who had sensibly deter- 
mined to follow an exactly opposite course, it is impossible to 
say; certainly there were wild words about refusing to follow 
meekly along lines laid down for them in London. National 
service will doubtless survive the blow, but the decision to 
leave to others the duty of defending the T.U.C. is both selfish 
and shortsighted. Its selfishness is obvious and if war came 
the members of the T.U.C. would be the first to blame the 
Government for not having taken adequate steps to protect 
them. Its shortsightedness will be apparent as time goes on ; 
the working classes whom the T.U.C. thus misrepresent are 
not such fools as their leaders like to think, and that organisa- 
_tion’s repute is bound to suffer as a result of its attitude 
‘not only with the general public but with its own constituents. 
Out of this incident and one or two others resembling it, some 
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members of Parliament have tried to create the impression 
that Scotland is opposed as a whole to conscription. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. There has, it is true, reg 
a strike against conscription by a number of shipyard appren. 
tices on the Clyde, but it is a very artificial little agitation 
and nothing more will come of it. No sensible man would 
dream of regarding it as a serious manifestation of national 
opinion any more than he would take seriously the words of 
that eminent Scotsman, Professor J. B. 8. Haldane, of Cam. 
bridge, when holding forth on this subject. The Professor, 
who is a nephew of that bright and occidental star, Viscount 
Haldane of Cloan, addressed a gathering in the Usher Hall, 
Edinburgh, on the subject of the Military Service Bill, and the 
smallness of his audience did not prevent his working up a 
high pressure of moral indignation. ‘‘ The Government,” he 
cried, “ are making their appeal in the name of patriotism, 
The use of the word ‘ patriotism ’ on the lips of these scoundrels 
is not merely insolence ; it is obscenity.” There followed a 
few graceful references to members of the Government as 
liars, traitors and law-breakers. If Professor Haldane con. 
sulted one of his colleagues, or took advantage of his om 
scientific knowledge, he could no doubt get a simple pre. 
scription for preventing this sort of outburst and enabling 
him to attend to the work of his chair. A few injections or 
even a simple fruit drink would probably effect the necessary 
cure. Meanwhile, he should be unceasingly grateful that 
Providence has cast his lot in places where, almost alone in 
to-day’s troubled world, it is permissible for professors thus 
to express themselves about the Government under which 


they live. “‘ The caravan passes”’; and so, incidentally, 
does the Bill. 


FutTuRE LEADERS ? 


Scotland is in very much the same boat as England to-day} 


and political conditions are much the same in both countries. 
The last by-election decided in Scotland showed some of the} 
features familiar in more recent English by-elections. The 


figures in South Ayrshire were :— 


Mr. Alexander Sloan ... he ... 17,908 
Dr. Catherine Gavin ... va ... 12,986 t 
Socialist majority see sia 4,922 


| 


This, for a by-election, was a surprisingly high poll, being, 
74.88 per cent. of the electors, but generally it is safe to say 
there is much electoral apathy, and that the tendency seems 
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to be slightly against the Government. Lack of interest is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that, although the Government 
has many critics, there is no effective opposition. Weak 
though many members of the ministry appear to be to their 
most loyal supporters, they loom as large as supermen when 
contrasted with any possible alternatives. Big words are 
spoken at Socialist rallies and leaders talk of “victory at 
the next election,”’ but is it possible for any intelligent observer 
to believe that Messrs. Attlee, Greenwood & Co. really want 
to be placed in charge of the nation’s destiny at the next 
election ? The only other leader of a great party, Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, has as much chance of being returned to 
power as of being the next President of the United States of 
America. Deplorable as would be the accession to office of 
any of these persons, the absence of an effective opposition is 
unhealthy. The trouble with the Government is that it is 
Mr. Chamberlain ; similarly, the only opposition seems to 
be Mr. Churchill, to whom the country should be greatly 
indebted for so long sustaining the role of well-informed and 
friendly critic, often with the happiest results. Both the 
Prime Minister and his predecessor, when they make a change, 
seem to prefer a change for the worse, and no one could 
pretend that the loss in recent years of Sir John Gilmour, 
Lord Swinton and Mr. Ormsby-Gore in exchange for ‘“‘ new 
blood ” has resulted in strengthening the Government. One 
distressing feature of the political situation to the observer 
North of the Tweed is the absence of really outstanding Scots 
in the political scene. One by one our youthful white hopes 
have flattered only to deceive, and no prophet of to-day 
would care to nominate a Scotsman as being even in the 
running for the premiership, unless indeed a wholly unexpected 
turn of the political wheel should send Mr. Maxton back to 
Parliament at the head of a triumphant I.L.P. majority. As 
his present following consists of three, the prospect is one which 
need not alarm the most conservative of Colonel MacBlimps. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

Even amid the general apathy, the Scottish Home Ruler 
is always with us, working for the day when we shall enjoy 
a Parliament in Edinburgh. His is a simple creed: every ill 
from which Scotland suffers, from an outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Ayrshire to the disgraceful condition of the 
road between Inchnadamph and Achiltibuie (if there is one) 
can be cured by the establishment of a new legislature. The 
hot gospellers are adepts at expounding, and sometimes at 
slightly exaggerating, our woes. The cure which they pro- 
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pound seems to rest on an unprovable assumption—unproy. 
able, of course, until it is tried; and when it is tried and 
proves to be a failure, some new “ world cause ”’ will get the 
blame. Unemployment in Scotland has fallen during recent 
months from 253,000 to 221,000. That it is still high, par. 
ticularly in certain districts, is due to the undue predominance 
of the heavy industries. And in taking advantage of the 
rearmament orders which will no doubt help during the 
coming months to reduce the unemployment figures stil] 
further, those in charge must avoid, if possible, the snare 
into which they fell at the end of the last war, of overlaying 
these industries with unnecessarily expensive factories and 
machinery which will constitute a burden too heavy to carry 
when normal times return. The North Hillingdon Industrial 
Estate has proved itself to be a success; nearly sixty new 
factories have been opened and over a hundred others are in 
course of construction. The expansion of the Royal Air 
Force has already proved of great benefit to Scottish industry 
and in the future should do even more for the country. In 
the last three months direct contracts to the value of £680,000 
have been placed in the Special Areas alone, and sub-contracts 
to the value of a further £645,000 have been placed for air 
frame and engine components. Arrangements have been 
made to decentralise the supply of steel for aeroplane engines, 
which hitherto has been concentrated round Sheffield, and 
it is hoped that a quarter of the Air Force’s total requirements 
will be supplied in future from Scotland. Most important 
of all is the large engine factory which the Rolls-Royce com- 
pany are to construct for the Air Ministry on the Hillingdon 
Estate. This is estimated to cost several millions, and when 
completed should employ about 10,000 men. Sir Kingsley 
Wood is justified in describing this as an undertaking of the 
first magnitude and one which will “ be of benefit not only 
to Glasgow but much farther afield.” 


The heavy industries suffer chiefly, in these days of economic 
nationalism, from the barriers placed in the way of inter- 
national trade. Writing on this perfectly sound thesis, Mr. 
Ronald M. Findlay, who combines independent Liberalism 
with the antinomial doctrine of Scottish Nationalism, reaches 
a remarkable conclusion. He is good enough to make the 
concession that “‘ it will not solve Scotland’s problems merely 
to have a Parliament in Edinburgh.” It would, of course, 
solve nobody’s problems except that of some Edinburgh 
lodging-house keepers. But that there is much virtue in 
“merely” is made evident by Mr. Findlay’s conclusion of 
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the whole matter. ‘‘ Scotland’s most vital need is a revival 
of her export trade, and it is believed that a Scottish Parlia- 
ment, fully conscious of Scotland’s dependence on exports, 
could play a powerful part in influencing the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to reverse the present economic foreign policy and lead 
the way boldly in organising a free trade (or freer trade) 
group of nations, or in some other way to move towards real 
free trade, in the knowledge that this would not only bring 
a revival of export trade but also contribute to a peaceful 
settlement of international discontents.”’ The impersonal, 
civil-service, universal passive of “it is believed”’ is only 
jargon for saying that Mr. Findlay believes, and the reader 
is left with the feeling that if he believes that he will believe 
anything. Why in the world should the Imperial Parliament 
be more effectively moved by a new external Scottish Parlia- 
ment, however “ fully conscious,” than it is to-day by the 
present representatives of Scotland within the Imperial 
Parliament who have daily opportunities of playing a powerful 
part in influencing its deliberations ? If one thing is certain 
it is this, that the creation of a new legislature would result 
in more tariff barriers, not less, and that the Scottish export 
trade and heavy industries would be bound to suffer. The 
troubles’ of industrial Scotland are very much the troubles of 
great parts of industrial England, and they can be better 
met by a united nation than by one still further divided. 
What is chiefly wrong with industry is the excessive burden 
of taxation, both national and local; we have far too many 
State and municipal officials and far too much interference 
by both classes. To state this as the disease is far easier than 
to propose a remedy ; but it is surely a self-evident proposition 
that the creation of a new Parliament, with all its attendant 
hordes of satellites, would make the last state of affairs worse 
than the first. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

“Assembly Weather” has long been proverbial, and 
however cold the days of early spring may be, we are usually 
favoured with sunshine for the meeting of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland towards the end of May. 
This year was no exception, and the Fathers and Brethren 
brought their usual quota of fair weather. The customary 
exception to the rule was missing on this occasion, for the 
Garden Party, which usually attracts the only downpour of 
the fortnight, was this year held in brilliant sunshine. There- 
after, the weather progressed from strength to strength and 
culminated in a heat-wave in early June of an intensity unsur- 
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passed in the South. Sir John Gilmour, who should he 
Secretary of State for War, has instead to occupy the com. 
paratively pacific office of Lord High Commissioner, and on 
this occasion had even to dispense with an escort of cava 

and content himself with the services of the mounted police, 
The big moment of the Assembly this year was the visit of 
the Prime Minister, who received a greeting from a really 
representative gathering of Scotsmen which must have gone 
far to compensate him for all his labours and anxieties of the 
past year, and even possibly to reconcile him to the defection 
of Lord Stonehaven, who had recently done his best to 
bring down the pillars of Gaza by declining the Presidency of 
the Kincardine and West Aberdeen Unionist Association, 
His Lordship was promptly run over for his pains by a million 
Morrises, for Lord Nuffield, expressing himself with a vigorous 
candour now somewhat rare, declared “ that these gentlemen 
in the North Country will be none the worse off for that 
gentleman’s refusal. I only regret that the Scots, for whom 
we have the greatest admiration, could not find a better man, 
and I say that without fear of contradiction.”” From these 
noble amenities it is, perhaps, advisable to return to the 
reception accorded to Mr. Chamberlain in the Assembly 
Hall. Scots are not supposed to be unduly lavish with their 
praise, but there is no doubt that the speaker who welcomed 
the Premier had the unanimous agreement of a crowded 
house when he stated that “‘ our great and right well-beloved 
Prime Minister has behind him a united and appreciative 
people, who recognise the great effort he is making in the 
cause of peace and of security and of confidence throughout 
the world.” Mr. Chamberlain used some significant words 
in the course of his reply: “ I hope I am not presumptuous in 
thinking that your reception of me this morning is not only 
an act of courtesy to a Prime Minister, but that it is an 
expression of sympathy for a man who has been trying, night 
and day, with all his might and main, in spite of discourage- 
ments, to keep the peace of Europe ; and not only to keep the 
peace precariously from day to day, but to do something more 
—remove that fear of the danger of war, that sense of 
insecurity, which to-day is oppressing the hearts of millions of 
people.” The man who spoke these words may have been 
right in what he has done, or may have been mistaken ; it 
is surely futile and dishonest to say that he is a perjured traitor. 


THE Hotipay Montus 
By the time these lines appear in print the holiday season 
in Scotland will have begun. Glasgow’s holiday months are 
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July and August, Edinburgh’s August and September, which 
is only another illustration, so we are told, of Edinburgh’s 
always being a little behindhand in everything. The capital’s 
tardiness is partly due, no doubt, to the fact that the Courts 
do not rise until the end of July ; what effect a Parliament 
will have remains to be seen. But it is an obvious practical 
convenience that the holidays should be “ staggered ”’ as 
between the two largest cities in the country and any attempt 
tointroduce uniformity would doubtless be resisted by persons 
with houses to let. There is a very distinct school of thought 
which prefers holidays in September. The Highlands are 
at their loveliest then and fine weather often compensates for 
shorter evenings. Besides, to return to work when August 
ends is apt to make the winter seem intolerably long. If the 
weather of early summer continues throughout the season 
no holiday-maker will have any ground for complaint, unless 
his only form of recreation is fishing. Last year’s record 
season at Loch Leven was followed by a good start to 1939, 
but day after day of windless sunshine soon made it clear 
that this year would not be another record-breaker. The 
authorities at St. Andrews have been compelled to close the 
course for some weeks owing to drought ; its condition is of 
great importance in view of the Open Championship, due to 
take place there this month. Perfervid Scots can wish no 
better issue to it than the Amateur Championship had at 
Hoylake, where a genuine Scot and, almost equally remark- 
able, a genuine amateur won it in the person of Alexander 
Kyle. Mr. Kyle, besides being a first-class golfer, is engaged 
in full-time employment from Monday morning till Saturday 
afternoon as a textile designer. He can accordingly only 
practise the art of golf at week-ends and it is always satis- 
factory to see a man who does that defeat the hosts of others 
who do nothing else all the time. It would be equally satis- 
factory to see an amateur win the Open once more, but as a 
British amateur has not done so this century the odds are 
distinctly against. One thing seems fairly certain about 
this year’s holiday season, that fewer people will go abroad 
than in recent years, except in the comparatively unenter- 
prising form of cruising, which leaves the voyager at least 
every night beneath the relative security of the British 
flag. Things are not so bad, that we need follow the 
advice of an impassioned orator in the South Ayrshire 
election, who thrilled his audience by saying: ‘‘ Vote for the 
Socialist policy, and you won’t live to regret it.” 


‘THEAGES. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC—NO. 7 


MatTHEew, Mark, Luke and John 

Went to bed with these uprights on. 

This acrostic, however, infallibly teaches 

They didn’t, in fact, go to bed in their breeches. 


1. Decree, that for the most is not ; 
Yet I’m divorced upon the spot. 

2. Grecian initiate was he: 
Just pop him in; then pass to 3. 

3. A modern admiral—but who ? 
You cannot guess ? Come, come, go to! 

4. In part, at least, the bird’s in view ; 
Part at a distance must ensue. 

5. Remember, if this beast you’d win, 
To search the azure vault within. 

6. It seems a solecistic dish— 


Though fishy, served without the fish. 
H. P. C 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC—No. 6 
SOLUTION 
C utle ‘3 
O b Ol 
T  errai N ! 
Notes.—2. Worth roughly three-halfpence. 3. ‘“ Rain” i 
“ terrain,’ “ain” in “Spain”; see “ Rain, rain, go t 


Spain.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 

its, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 

and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired. ] 


WHAT OF EIRE IN WAR? 


To THE EpriTor oF The National Review 


Sm,—Is it not time that the nation was more fully 
informed as to the attitude to be adopted in the event of war 
by the Government of Eire ? 

At present Mr. de Valera seems to have realised the 
impossibility of ‘‘ complete neutrality,” and, in ‘‘ conversa- 
tions ”’ with Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, to have promised some 
more or less “‘ friendly ’’ form of ‘ co-operation.” 

But it all seems rather vague—to say the least of it ; and 
Mr. MacDonald, being his father’s son—and Mr. de Valera 
being Mr. de Valera—the gravest suspicion must attach to 
what may prove to be in reality just “‘a form of words” 
without any concrete meaning. A “ form of words ”’ which is 
more than likely to leave Mr. de Valera in possession of some 
loophole which he can use to his own advantage should he 
perceive it during the course of hostilities. 

To begin with, on the outbreak of war there would, pre- 
sumably, have to be negotiations with the Eire Government 
as to the precise conditions under which the Fleet (and all the 
— could operate, in respect of the whole coast-line 
of Hire. 

This is a very different matter from the previous agreement 
under which the British flag still flew at certain ports. 

Moreover, in modern war, it is absurd to assume that the 
Navy as a whole can confine its interests, or its activities, 
to either a few ports or to the coast-line. On the contrary 
“Naval interests ’’ are far-reaching nowadays. In fact, they 
demand—and must have—a complete and whole-hearted 
support in the midlands as much as on the coast ! 

Will they receive this necessary, this vital support through- 
out Eire ? Can Mr. de Valera guarantee this? It seems to 
be doubtful. Doubtful! That is the point. 

Because in the emergency which confronts us there is no 
room whatever for doubtfulness of any sort or kind. 
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A glance at the map will show the abysmal folly of cop. 
stituting a quasi-hostile state in a commanding position 
across our Imperial lines of communication from the west, 
from a strategic point of view. 

But, alas! That folly has been committed. And Eire 
is Eire. Neither one thing nor the other. Neither (as it 
should be most obviously from the point of view of geography) 
a corporate entity of Great Britain and Ireland as a United 
Kingdom, nor precisely a Dominion, since the Dominions 
accord loyalty to the Crown, which Eire denies. So what! 
to use an expressive Americanism. 

What of Eire in the event of war ? 

‘* Friendly co-operation ” ? 

Sez you! to use another expressive Americanism, or— 
in British form—‘‘I don’t think.” 

Not, at any rate, to the extent which naval interests, which 
means also Imperial interests, demand in the event of war. 

Yours, etc., 


W. P. Kos, Capt. R.N, 
The Old Vicarage, . (Retired). 
Gorhampton, Southampton. 
June, 1939. 


THE ARMY IN WAR 


To THE Eprtor oF The National Review 


Srr,—There is some good stuff in Mr. Germains’ article in 
your June number, “ The Army in War.” But all his pictures 
are not complete. It is not the army belief, although it 
may be the popular belief, that the enemy will send forward 
masses of infantry to be mown down by Bren gunners, or 
that our organisation is based on that surmise. 

The success of such a manoeuvre to-day will depend on 
many things, including the thoroughness of the preparation. 
All dispositions in the defence, once discovered, are sitting 
targets, but we cannot abandon the defence on that account. 

Moreover, Mr. Germains ignores other defensive expedients 


Anti-tank obstacles, mines, the judicious selection of ground, | 
wire, all of which must be negotiated before the pea-shooten} 


function. There are also more than 12 anti-tank rifles ina 
battalion. 

Mr. Germains also ignores corps and army formations, 
which must be available on a large scale. 
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What the infantry would certainly like is an anti-tank 
company, except that if it is to avoid the devastating effect 
of the initial prepared attack, it must be mobile, and there 
are drawbacks even to that. 

Yours faithfully, 


A. G. FULLER, 
Lt.-Colonel. 
41, Rutland Gate, S.W.7. 
June, 1939. 


PEACE CONFERENCES 


To THE EpiTor or The National Review 


Str,—A Peace Conference of all the Great Powers is 
suggested. 

I venture to believe that those who put their faith in the 
efficacy of a Peace Conference fail entirely to understand 
the German character, which is fundamentally out for one 
thing chiefly, if indeed not solely, and that is revenge on 
England and then world domination. 

I fear that the only result of peace conferences will be 
that concessions will be made to Germany, Italy and Japan, 
the net result of which will be to put them in a stronger 
position strategically and economically than they are at 
present, with disastrous results to the British Empire when 
the inevitable happens. 

The League of Nations failed, why imagine that Peace 
Conferences will suceed ?—Yours faithfully, 


RoBeERT AULD, 
Lt.-Colonel (retired). 
198, Bickenhall Mansions, 
Gloucester Place, W.1. 
June, 1939. 


MONEY IN A NUTSHELL 


To THE Epitor or The National Review 


Sir,—G. C. Nevile’s article in The National Review for 
April is a good illustration of how when an average man 
talks about money he nearly always talks nonsense. 
|G. C. Nevile has compressed into two pages as many laughable 
absurdities as any simpleton ever succeeded in doing. 
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‘Men covet their neighbour’s goods, that is, they value 
them’?! I covet my neighbour’s wife, therefore I value her !! 

“It is a mistake to make a distinction between barter 
and non-barter.”’ G. C. Nevile should advise this discovery 
to Dr. Schacht, who would probably reply that it is merely 
the distinction between black and white. 

‘“* Numbers are called prices or money.” ‘‘ Numbers have 
no meaning of themselves except as numbers.” “ Numbers 
used for prices are called ‘money.’”’ ‘‘ Numbers get their 
meaning from a weight of gold.” Confusion twice con. 
founded! ‘‘ Numbers are called money”; “ Language is 
money”; ‘‘ Money is the language of the valuers.” You 
pays your money and you takes your choice ! 

‘“‘ There has never been a fixed or standard valuer.” Let 
him come out to N.S.W. and he will soon be in conflict with a 
highly paid Government official—the Valuer-General. 

“The Gold Standard consists of a weight of gold”; 
‘““Gold coins were never measurers of value but only of 
numbers” (I wonder, then, why Hitler was so covetous of 
the gold holdings of the Austrian banks ?); “ No thoughtful 
person would even expect gold to be a standard measurer of 
value’; ‘*‘ The inestimable value of the Gold Standard was 
that it gave a uniform standard meaning to money. 
numbers’: and money-numbers, we know on the authority 
of G. C. Nevile, “‘ mark things in order of their market-value.” 
Oh! 

It is no use blaming England for “ confounding a 
language” by going off the Gold Standard: it is the school 
where G. C. Nevile imbibed his economics that is at fault. 

Yours, etc., 


J. R. Butcwart. 
Melbourne. 
May 10th, 1939. 


“ VANDALISM ” 


Mr. E. H. BLAKENEY writes pointing out that a sentence 
of his letter in the June issue was made meaningless by the 
word “ poetry’ being printed “ factory.” The sentence should 
have read: “‘'Too much of modern poetry consists in tortured 
phrase and linked cacophony.” We apologise for the 
misprint—Ep., NV.R. 


Lorp DuNBOoYNE regrets he has had to suspend his 
weather notes for the present. 


ead 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
MAHAN 


Tae LIFE AND WorK oF CAPTAIN ALFRED THAYER MAHAN, 
US.N. By Captain W. D. Puleston, U.S.N. (Yale Univer- 
sity Press. Illustrated. $4.00.) An Englishman, Charles 
Carlisle Taylor, at one time British Vice-Consul at New York, 
wrote the first full-length biography of Captain Mahan in 
1920. Captain Puleston’s work is intended to show his 
subject as a boy and a man, as a naval officer and a writer, 
as the exponent of sea power, and the apostle of expansion ; 
to show how heredity and early environment combined to 
shape his talent and to reveal the full extent of his influence 
upon history. If Mr. Taylor recorded his appreciation of the 
service that Mahan rendered to the British people, Captain 
Puleston holds that his message was primarily intended for 
Americans, and that Mahan’s thesis is as vital to the United 
States to-day as it was to Britain nearly fifty years ago. 

In writing this biography, the author has had access to 
many unpublished sources of information, including Mahan’s 
letters to his American and English sympathisers and friends, 
among these being the Editor of The National Review, Leo 
Maxse. Being himself a naval officer and at one time Director 
of Naval Intelligence, Captain Puleston knows his background 
intimately, and has made the best of his material. 

Born in 1840, at the Military Academy at West Point, 
where his father was professor of military engineering, Mahan 
showed an early inclination to enter the Navy. Three days 
after his sixteenth birthday, he joined the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, graduating in 1859 and being appointed to the 
sailing frigate Congress. He was a lieutenant during the Civil 
War, and after twenty-one years’ varied service, was ap- 
pointed to the Naval Academy. From the very first he was 
imbued with the belief that no amount of mental calibre or 
knowledge would compensate naval officers for lack of “‘ moral 
power ; strength to control self and others ; fearlessness in 
responsibility and danger; self-reliance; promptitude in 
action ; readiness of resource ; calmness amid excitement.” 
He feared that the ever-increasing complexity of the Academy 
curriculum and too much scientific study would not produce 
good seamen and officers, The young, he considered, should 
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be more concerned with the use of naval weapons than the 
method of building them. 


Mahan was always a voluminous reader with a prodigious 
memory, and in 1886, after serving in command of the 
Wachusett in South America, he was appointed lecturer op 
naval history and strategy at the newly-established War 
College at Newport, soon afterwards to become its president, 
The War College, like other innovations, was unpopular in 
high official quarters ; but it was those first lectures, with 
their critical analyses of naval campaigns and battles, that 
were published in 1890 as a book called The Influence of 
Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783. This volume was 
presently followed by The Influence of Sea Power upon the 
French Revolution and Empire, 1793-1812. 

It was Mahan’s hope to turn the eyes of his countrymen 
towards the sea. But few men are prophets in their own 
country. As Captain Puleston writes, “‘ American naval 
inertia was too deep-seated to be overcome at once by one 
book, no matter how plausible and convincing.” In 1890, 
however, Britain was rebuilding her fleet under the Naval 
Defence Act, much as we are rebuilding it now. And in this 
country, at any rate, Mahan’s work was acclaimed as a master. 
piece. It supplied the demands of British naval officers, and 
naval writers and publicists, who had been waiting for the 
appearance of a naval history that would really explain the 
causes of success or failure in the wars of the past. No 
previous writer had so convincingly demonstrated the 
dominating influence of sea power upon the destinies of 
nations. The tributes from Britain were spontaneous and 
generous. It was in this country that Mahan earned his 
greatest and immediate popularity, much to his own surprise. 

Except for his Life of Nelson, which appeared in 1897, 
Mahan’s many other naval books need hardly be mentioned 
by name. In 1893, however, came the inevitable wrench. 
A new administration decided to abolish the War College, and 
Mahan was given his preliminary orders for sea. He himself 
had decided that he could be more useful to his country in 
voicing its “‘ external interests, matters touching the Navy, 
and perhaps also maritime matters generally,” than by simple 
sea-going. His friends, including Theodore Roosevelt, inter- 
ceded with the Navy Department ; but without avail. He 
was appointed captain of the cruiser Chicago, which was to 
be a one-ship squadron in European waters commanded by 
Rear Admiral Erben, who held very decided opinions about 
naval officers with literary aspirations, or ‘“‘ pen and ink 
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sailors,” as he called them. While Mahan, the captain, was 
lionised wherever he went—among other things with a D.C.L. 
at Oxford, and a LL.D. at Cambridge—Erben, the Admiral, 
must have found it difficult, as Lord Rosebery remarked, to 
go round Europe with Mahan as his flag captain, like a dowager 
chaperoning a successful débutante. Erben reported un- 
favourably upon Mahan’s capacity as an officer and seaman 
—unjustifiably, as Captain Puleston shows. 

The Chicago was Mahan’s last seagoing appointment. He 
continued his writing ashore, served on the Naval War Board 
during the Spanish-American War of 1898, and as a delegate 
to the Hague Peace Conference the following year. For 
many years afterwards he was the staid and trusted coun- 
sellor of his country in most of its naval affairs. He was one 
of the first naval officers to realise the importance of a thinking 
staff. 

An impartial historian, his paramount aim was to make 
clear the importance of the sea, and the control of its com- 
munications. The fighting and merchant navies were inter- 
dependent and indivisible. One could not exist without the 
other. All through his life, he stressed the importance of a 
sympathetic understanding between Britain and America. 
In Anglo-American naval strength and unity of purpose he 
saw the greatest hope for the peace of the world. If that were 
true when he died on December 1, 1914, having already 
foretold the defeat of Germany and her allies, it is doubly 
true to-day. 

Captain Puleston’s comprehensive and well-written book 
may not appeal to the uninitiated. But it deserves closely to 
be studied by the Navy, as well as by those who, having 
absorbed Mahan’s doctrines, realise that the security of that 
widely-scattered Oceanic Commonwealth which we call the 
British Empire still depends upon the sea, and the safety of 
those ships that bring us our daily sustenance and livelihood. 

The book will shortly be published in England by Jonathan 
Cape. 


TAPRELL DORLING. 
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GERMANY: AN ANACHRONISM 


THE root of all the world’s trouble with Germany is that she 
is four hundred years out of date. In the twentieth cent 
she is displaying the infantile passions—greed, cruelty, 
selfishness, boastfulness, quarrelsomeness—that the nations 
of the west displayed, and generally outlived, in the sixteenth, 
For the nations of the west—Portugal, Spain, France, Britain 
—all attained unity four centuries ago, and all, as the first 
manifestation of their newly consolidated power, sought and 
secured colonial empires. The unification of Germany, owin 
to many historic causes, was delayed until 1871. Within a 
very few years of the attainment of this unity under the House 
of Hohenzollern the German Colonial Society was formed and 
German emissaries—among whom the most prominent and 
successful were Karl Peters, Franz Liideritz, Gustav Nachtigal 
and Hermann von Wissmann—set out to secure for Germany 
an overseas empire. In 1884 they occupied Liideritzland 
(S.W. Africa), Togoland, the Cameroons and Tanganyika ; to 
which were added (1885-1906) a number of Pacific Islands. 

The history of this German colonial empire strikingly 
resembles that of the Spanish empire in America during the 
sixteenth century. It was marked by the same insensate 
brutality, the same selfishness, the same disregard of native 
rights, the same administrative incompetence as had marked 
the early Spanish dominion in Mexico and Peru. In short, 
the German colonial empire was a total failure. It did not 
attract German emigrants, who preferred to go, at the rate 
of 2,000 a day for many years, to the United States or to 
Brazil. It did not provide Germany either with many sources 
of raw materials or with many markets for her manufactures. 
Above all, it failed to pay for itself, but, on the contrary, 
was a cause of heavy financial loss. It was, indeed, a burden 
of which many prudent Germans were most anxious to be 
relieved. 

Herr Hitler in Mein Kampf truly and emphatically 
expresses the view that the whole German colonial policy 
was a mistake. He recurs to it again and again. To give 
only one quotation :— 

“T frankly acknowledge that even in the period before the war 

I should have held it to have been better if Germany renouncing her 

absurd colonial policy, her commercial fleet and navy, had set herself 

against Russia in alliance with England.” 
Since 1935, however, Herr Hitler has sounded another note, 
and now, whenever he is not occupied in planning the seizure 
of some new piece of Europe, he voices Germany’s demand 
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for the return of her lost colonial dominions. With this 
revived and constantly reiterated demand for her quondam 
colonies the two books before us deal. They are both of them 
excellent works, full of information and weighty in their 
warnings.* Mr. Amery describes the formation of Germany’s 
colonial empire half a century ago; indicates the causes of 
its failure ; defends its conquest and confiscation by the Allies 
in the Great War; shows the absurdity of the German 
demands for its restoration, and details the insuperable 
objections to its return. Mr. Steer limits himself to the three 
main African regions—South-West Africa, the Cameroons 
and Tanganyika ; but in respect of those he presents a detailed 
and well-documented picture infinitely impressive and 
convincing. 

Mr. Amery and Mr. Steer, by different routes, reach 
precisely the same conclusion, namely, that so long as Germany 
remains under her present Government and continues in her 
present mood, no thought of the return of any of her former 
colonial dominions should be entertained. The main argu- 
ments are two. First, the interests of the native peoples 
forbid the re-establishment of the cruel and wholly self- 
regarding German régime. Secondly, the safety of the 
British Empire precludes the possibility of the recession of 
regions situated on the most vital British trade routes which, 
if reoccupied by Germany, would at once and most certainly 
be used for the creation of air-ports and submarine bases 
fatal to the maintenance of Britain’s communications. Both 
Mr. Amery and Mr. Steer stress, in particular, the terrible 
menace which Germany’s air-power constitutes to the very 
existence of the British Empire. If, for example, Germany 
once again had command of Liideritzbucht she could, with 
her enormous air resources and her practice of ruthlessness, 
bomb South Africa into submission in a few weeks. Mr. Steer 
calculates that with the African Colonies once more in her 
possession Germany could reduce Great Britain by starvation 
to abject surrender in four months. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that those responsible for 
British foreign policy will carefully study these two masterly, 
alarming and convincing volumes; will take their lessons to 
heart ; and will resolve that there should be no discussion 
whatsoever of German colonial claims until Germany has 
recovered her political sanity, has shown that she is willing 

*The German Colonial Claim, by the Right Hon. L. 8. Amery, M.P. 
(W. & R. Chambers. 7s. 6d.) 


“a on German Africa, by G. L. Steer (Hodder & Stoughton, 
. 6d.) 
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to live with her neighbours on terms of equality and pear, 
and has given some guarantee that she is fit to hold rule ove 
subject peoples. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE 


AN Empire PREPARED: A Study of the Defence Potentialities 
of Greater Britain. By Donald Cowie, with a Foreword by 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Lloyd of Dolobran. (Allen & Unwin, 6s) 
Mr. Donald Cowie—a wide traveller, a keen observer, a well. 
informed publicist and an excellent writer—has produced g 
notable and timely book on a subject of cardinal importance, 
namely, Imperial defence. Well does it deserve the eulogies 
bestowed upon it by Lord Lloyd in a powerful preface. | 
is much to be hoped that it will circulate widely and that it 
will be read carefully, particularly by those whose inclinations 
are towards pacificism or Little Englandism. 

Mr. Cowie begins with an alarming but convincing picture 
of the perils of the Empire at the present moment. They are 
immeasurably greater than they were in 1914; for not only 
is Germany more heavily armed and more offensively hostile 
than she was then, but now, unhappily, both Italy and Japan 
—first-rate naval Powers—have to be regarded as potential 
enemies. Moreover, the recent developments of aircraft and 
submarines have immensely aggravated the difficulties of 
Imperial defence. Defeat by starvation is a much mor 
serious menace than it was even in the black year 1917. 

If, however, Mr. Cowie strikes this grave note of warning 
at the beginning of his book, he does not continue in the minor 
key. He may, indeed, be called a “ conditional optimist.” 
The condition is planning and preparation. The British 
Empire, he holds, is absolutely invincible—the strongest 
guarantee of peace throughout the world, the surest safeguard 
of freedom and justice—provided only that she will develop 
her resources, co-ordinate her defences, prepare as an 
indivisible unit to resist aggression and tyranny. He gives 
an inspiring account of what Britain and the Dominions have 
done in the past, particularly during the Great War of 1914-18. 
He examines in detail the military, naval and air forces 
existent at the present time throughout the Empire. He 
shows the immense possibilities of their expansion. Finally— 
and this is the main point of the book—he makes a powerful 
plea for the unification of Imperial defence. He concludes :— 

“Tt is a chief fault of our race that we refuse to admit the possi- 
bility of tragedy until the time has passed when that tragedy can be 


averted. . . . Problems of overseas defence have been largely neglected 
. . .. The parts of the Empire are becoming strong, but there is no 
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strength at all in the verbal, unofficial, intangible, elastic, and invisible 
links connecting those parts. We all expect that in the event of war 
the parts would automatically act together. And they would act 
together, but they would hardly act in unison together unless by sheer 
fluke. Doubtless we would contrive by Herculean effort and un- 
necessary loss of life and money to muddle through. But why should 
we have to muddle through ? Why can’t we have a plan ? ”’ 


Where is the man who will produce the plan and carry it 
through in ways congruous with a Commonwealth of Free 
Nations ? 

THE HOME FRONTS 


Tae WAR BEHIND THE WaR: 1914-1918. A History of the 
Political and Civilian Fronts. By Frank P. Chambers. 
(Faber, 16s.) This book is an admirable study of the war 
as waged by the non-combatants. Diplomacy, home politics, 
supplies and manufactures to arm the fighting man and to 
feed the population make up a formidable field to tackle. 
Yet Professor Chambers has done detailed justice to each of 
the belligerents. In order not to lengthen an already long 
book, he has confined himself strictly to the period between 
the despatch of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia in July, 
1914, and November 11th, 1918, when his tale ends as 
abruptly as it began. Since there is no attempt to show the 
causes of the war, the account of the sending of various 
ultimatums and the resulting declarations of war reads as if 
various countries between the end of July and the beginning 
of August, 1914, severally woke up one morning and said 
“Let’s fight.” This does justice neither to the facts of the 
case nor to Professor Chambers’ undoubted abilities as a 
historian. However, once he gets going on the war he dis- 
plays real historical perspective salted with lucid writing not 
untempered with humour. If it isa text-book par excellence, 
there is never a dull moment. 

One important lesson is soon grasped, that once a nation 
is fighting for its existence its powers of resistance and 
adaptation seem boundless. A short war is a myth unless the 
aggressor can surprise and overwhelm his foe at once. Russian 
casualties exceeded ten million, Turkey lost a whole army 
in the Caucasus, yet exterminated the Armenians. Austria- 
Hungary suffered defeat after defeat and her subject races 
grew more and more openly disloyal, while Great Britain came 
within reach of starvation although the German Fleet hardly 
left harbour. Yet the war went on for four gruelling years. 
The account of Germany’s internal efforts is one of the most 
useful parts of the book. Although fully prepared for a swift 
war of conquest, she was unorganized for a protracted siege. 
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Further, her allies were usually a liability, while it is interestj 

to note that even before 1918 her Socialists were more trouble. 
some than their British opposite numbers. The credit for 
this remarkable achievement of endurance and adaptability 
must go to the German G.H.Q., who held all in an iron but 
efficient grip. But the iron soldier is rarely the successful 
diplomat. It was sound military doctrine to enforce the 
ruthless submarine campaign, but it made the United States 
into anenemy. As Professor Chambers writes from Canada 
he is well placed to give us the American point of view. He 
shows that, however serious may have been the Anglo. 
American difficulties over the blockade, the Germans never 
failed to get themselves worse hated than the English. The 
gem of German diplomacy appears in the German reply to 
the peace efforts of the Vatican. She pleaded that she had 
ever been the dove of pre-war Europe when “a wretched 
concatenation of events in the year 1914 interrupted an 


evolution so promising and turned Europe into a sea of 
blood.” 


WOLFE TONE 


THEOBALD WoLFE TonE. By Frank MacDermot. (Macmillan, 
15s.) The history of Ireland contains many heroes of tragedy, 
of whom Theobald Wolfe Tone is not the least attractive. Mr. 
MacDermot has produced a well-balanced and well-docu- 
mented life. Of the ideological group who founded the 
United Irishmen, it was Tone’s misfortune to be by far the 
most practical. In common with his associates, he passionately 
admired the French Revolution and its fruits and he sought to 
enlist the military aid of the new Republic in securing the 
freedom of Ireland. When he was captured on board the 
frigate Hoche in 1798 his French rank and uniform could not 
save him from a traitor’s sentence and his suicide in prison 
at the age of thirty-five added another name to the list 
of misguided Irishmen. As a good biographer should, 
Mr. MacDermot shows a strong affection for Tone and brings 
out his essential worth. Wolfe Tone was neither a mere 
pamphleteer nor a disreputable intriguer. His connection 
with men like Lord Moira and George Knox illustrates the 
stability of his position, while many of his views, especially 
his burning conviction of the fundamental unity of Catholic 
south and Protestant north, might well be remembered by 
many who have wept or praised him in the years since his 
death. . 


Unfortunately, the devotion of the United Irishmen to 
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all things French brought on them much of the same mistrust 
as proved fatal to the Foxite Whigs, and through them to a 
whole generation of the Whig party in England. Few 
governments can have been more debauched, more listless, 
more inefficient than that which Tone eulogises as 
“Their wise and venerable National Assembly, representatives not 
of their constituents merely, but of man, whose nature they have 
exalted beyond the limits that even Providence seemed to have bounded 

3} 

Tone claimed to have held consistent opinions throughout 
his life, but Mr. MacDermot shows this view to be untenable. 
It was only in his exile that he settled into the path that was 
to lead him to his end. 

So long as the Dublin Corporation could define as their 
birthright “‘ A Protestant King of Ireland; a Protestant 
Parliament ; a Protestant hierarchy; Protestant electors 
and Government ; the Benches of Justice, the Army and the 
Revenue, through all their branches and details Protestant ; 
and this system supported by a connection with the Protestant 
realm of England,” so long there would be rebels, whether 
Catholic, Nationalist, or both, in Ireland. Of these rebels 
Wolfe Tone was not the least, and Mr. MacDermot has 
accomplished a fine piece of work in describing his career 
with justice and appreciation alike. 


OLD SOLDIERS AND YOUNG INNOCENTS 


A JOURNAL OF REPARATIONS. By Charles G. Dawes. 
(Macmillan, 21s.) Forriagn Arrairs. By Anthony Eden. 
(Faber & Faber, 12s. 6d.) There used to be a game entitled 
“Qld Soldiers’? in which a plausible impostor, disguised as 
a war-scarred veteran, by exhibiting fictitious injuries, won 
sympathy and support from credulous innocents. To “ play 
the old soldier” thus became the equivalent of winning by 
fraud what could not be obtained by violence. Whenever 
the present reviewer reads the lamentable and ludicrous story 
of German reparations he is reminded of this suggestive game. 
For there can be no doubt that Germany played the old 
soldier game with conspicuous ability and striking success. 

It will be remembered that in 1921 the Reparations 
Commission set up under the peace treaties assessed the 
amount ultimately to be paid by Germany at approximately 
£6,600,000,000. ‘This colossal sum fell far short of the value 
of the wealth destroyed by Germany during the war; but 
it was equally far beyond the capacity of Germany to pay. 
Moreover, she had no intention of attempting to pay. Hence 
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in 1923 she defaulted and, as a consequence, Franco- Belgian 
forces occupied the Ruhr. To this Germany replied by 
deliberately deflating her currency and going bankrupt, 
The German mark, which normally had been about equivalen; 
to the English shilling crashed, until, by the end of 1923, the 
English shilling could purchase a couple of million or more 
of them. If Germany were to be saved from complete 
economic collapse and a Communist revolution it wags 
imperative that her currency should be restored, her budget 
balanced and the reparations problem settled. Hence the 
Dawes Commission, which met in Paris during the early 
months of 1924. It consisted of ten men, namely, two each 
from America, France, Italy, Belgium and Great Britain; 
and it was accompanied by a second committee of financial 
experts. 


(1) The American, General Charles G. Dawes, the Chairman 
of the Commission, kept a journal, which he commenced 
“at sea’ on January 2nd, and continued until he was once 
more “at sea” on April 23rd. In a figurative sense he and 
his colleagues were “at sea” all the time. For they were 
dealing with the insoluble problem of how to get Germany to 
pay compensation for the damage she had wantonly com. 
mitted—including the illegal sinking of millions of tons of 
Allied shipping—without actually occupying her territory 
and conscripting her wealth. This Journal is not in any sense 
a history of the doings of the Dawes Commission. It is merely 
an original document essential to any historian who essays 
the writing of such a history. It consists of the daily jottings 
of the Chairman of the Commission in his diary, giving his 
impressions at the moment of the persons concerned and of 
the course of the proceedings. As one reads his observations 
one realises vividly, on the one hand, the extreme innocence 
of the English representatives, full of pity for the Old Soldier, 
ready to believe anything he tells them, anxious to provide 
him with a comfortable pension; and, on the other hand, 
the deep and justifiable suspicion of the French representa- 
tives who were aware of his hidden resources and who knew 
how he was steadily accumulating arms and ammunition for 
a war of revenge. 


The Dawes Commission, it will be remembered, ultimately 
scaled down German reparations to £125,000,000 a year 
and arranged that Germany, in order to stabilise her currency 
and begin reparation payments, should be fortified by 
American and other loans. Accordingly, during the next 
five years she borrowed £900,000,000, out of which she paid 
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back £500,000,000 in reparations. Then, once again, in the 
great slump of 1929, she defaulted. In vain the “ Young 
Commission’ met to try to find a new basis of settlement. 
Germany ceased to pay either reparations or interest on her 
loans. The Old Soldier who had lost the war won the peace. 
Having paid reparations for five years wholly out of borrowed 
capital, he got away with some £400,000,000 of American 
and British money besides. 

(2) Mr. Anthony Eden’s speeches on Foreign Affairs 
begin at precisely the same period as General Dawes’ Journal. 
For Mr. Eden entered Parliament in December, 1923, and 
delivered his maiden speech on February 19th, 1924. The 
most important section of the volume before us, however, 
consists of Mr. Eden’s utterances as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs (December, 1935, to February, 1938). It is doubtful 
whether they were worth collecting and re-publishing. For 
all of them are available to students in “‘ Hansard” and the 
daily Press. To the man-in-the-street they deal largely with 
obsolete issues. Their main interest is personal: they reveal 
a statesman conspicuously honest and innocent. As to their 
style, they are lucid but lacking in distinction. They show 
no sign of those indefinable qualities of genius and leadership 
which mark the speeches of, say, Mr. Winston Churchill or— 
amid all his extravagances—Mr. Lloyd George. 


A SOCIALIST THINKS AGAIN 


THe Price oF Leapersuip. By John Middleton Murry. 
(The Student Christian Movement Press, 5s.) To say that 
Mr. Middleton Murry is giving voice to second thoughts is 
not to imply that he has ceased to be a Socialist. Nevertheless 
this thought-provoking book marks a great departure from 
the accepted canons of Socialism. Put briefly, his argument 
is as follows. He abandons as untrue the Marxian theories 
that all men are equal just because they are men and that 
the only road to power is economic ownership. He considers 
that two-party Government is dead ; faced with the menace 
of the totalitarian States, a National Government—in other 
words a form of dictatorship—will be necessary for years. 
The affairs of this country have, in effect, always been managed 
by a ruling class, that is to say, a set of men educated as to 
their character as well as to their intelligence, able to bear 
responsibility, take decisions, act for the good of the whole 
country and not for their own advantage. In the nineteenth 
century when the sceptre of rule passed from the landowning 
gentry to the industrial middle classes, the public schools, 
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under the reforming genius of Arnold of Rugby, provided the 
training which enabled the new leaders to govern. Univer] 
suffrage has now handed over power to the working cl 
but the secondary school education which they have evolved 
only aims at training the intellect and does not touch 
character. The author asks that the public schools be 
made more democratic, but inasmuch as that will only 
touch the fringe of the problem he pleads for the estab. 
lishment of State schools run on public school lines. Ip. 
cidentally, he has also learned that only in the Village 
community are human relationships properly adjusted and 
that the “town mind” is rotten; he therefore pleads 
for rural schools of country crafts. All this is true and 
not many will quarrel with it. Mr. Middleton Muny 
realises that such a process will take time; it is therefore 
hardly criticism to point out that a sense of tradition anda 
willingness to learn from history are essential qualities in a 
ruler; also that they rule best who have something—not 
necessarily a great deal, but something—to lose. One of 
the dangers in Germany to-day is that those who have nothing 
to lose are now in control, the least worthy members of 
society having risen to the top. 


The author’s next contention is also interesting. He 
claims that nationalism, as the only guiding principle of the 
people, leads to destruction, as we see in Central Europe to. 
day. There must be an overriding, supernational control, 
In the days of the Roman Empire such control was vested in 
the Pax Romana, in the Middle Ages the Church was supreme. 
To-day we are fighting forces which are definitely and openly 
anti-Christian ; the rape of Bohemia and Moravia and of 
Albania was an offence against morality as well as against 
international law. Yet we, as a nation, have lost the Christian 
standards -of thought and observance on which Arnold of 
Rugby reared the youth of his generation. Hence, if we are 
to uphold Christian civilisation, our education must be on 
definitely and constructive Christian lines. 


The author, however, falls into one or two errors familiar 
to his school of thought. He appears to think that this super- 
national Christian control will inaugurate the reign of peace 
in the world. The Pax Romana was a great achievement, 
but only once in the history of the Roman Empire were the 
doors of the Temple of Janus shut. The Middle Ages rang 
with combat, the bishops literally in the thick of the fray. 
Nature is built on conflict ; good presupposes evil and only 
becomes good through fighting evil. There have been bad 
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times in history before ; dictators are not immortal and their 
rule is always brief; faith and courage win through, but 
there must be courage as well as faith and the strength to 
face realities. Nor is it true to say that the democracies are 
responsible for the present state of Germany. To say so is 
to ignore the lessons of history and to invent wrong-doing 
where none exists—which some call the unforgivable sin. 
Nevertheless this is a very interesting, thoughtful and con- 
structive book. 


ROYALIST SCOTLAND 


Joun GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE. By Alistair and Henrietta 
Tayler. (Duckworth, 12s. 6d.) Englishmen do not always 
realize that the Kings of Scotland had a northern border 

ainst the Highlands as well as a southern march with 
England. What the Douglasses and Scotts were to the 
English the Grahams were to the Lowland Scots. Early in 
the fifteenth century Sir William Graham married Mariota 
Oliphant and founded the Montrose Grahams. By his second 
marriage with the daughter of Robert III he became the 
ancestor of the Claverhouse Grahams. Thus the two great 
Scotsmen of the seventeenth century inherited a common 
tradition of keeping the King’s peace. If both Montrose and 
Dundee fought fellow Lowlanders, and brilliantly led their 
old Highland foes, their purpose and traditions were the same. 
It was a religion with both that the House of Stuart com- 
manded their first and only loyalty. Dundee being an 
Episcopalian held a straighter course, whereas Montrose’s 
personal adherence to the Kirk caused him six vital years of 
divided loyalties and cross-purposes. But Dundee waged 
years of thankless guerrilla warfare against the Covenanters, 
not because he differed with them in creed but because their 
religion was but a mask for civil rebellion against the King. 
The Taylers have no difficulty in disposing of the legend of 
Dundee’s brutality, but they do show that this gruelling form 
of warfare made Graham into a fine soldier. The brilliant 
victory of Killiecrankie was no freak flash in the pan and had 
the victor not perished at the hour of victory he might well 
have succeeded where his kinsman failed. Scotland was not 
so united against James II as it had been against Charles I, 
and by 1745 the Whigs were well dug in. The bullet which 
slew Dundee removed both the man and the occasion. Mr. 
and Miss Tayler have constructed a fine portrait of a great 
leader living in a mean age, for even his protector, James II, 
when he ascended the throne turned his face from this honest 
servant. Yet Dundee stayed with him to the end. This 
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dogged perseverance was a strange mixture in so passionate 
and proud a man and gave him a certain grandeur. 


FASCISM 


Fascism: Wuo BeEnerits? By Max Ascoli and Arthur 
Feiler. (Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.) The joint authors, one 
Italian, the other German, deserve praise for their thorough. 
ness in dealing with every aspect of the problems they seek 
to elucidate in this book. Their Americanised English and 
spelling make it difficult to concentrate on their closely 
reasoned chapters, but the supreme defect of the book—as 
with so many others of similar character—is that it does not 
present an unbiassed body of evidence from which to draw 
a conclusion. The verdict is decided in advance: this book 
is merely an elaboration of the judgment. 

We are all familiar with the genesis of the Fascist move- 
ment in Italy and the National Socialist movement in 
Germany. No one is under any illusion as to the deplorable 
incidents, the violence, the intolerance and the crimes which 
accompanied their advance. It is, however, historically 
false to ignore the causes which underlay the success of 
Fascism and Nazism. Marxist doctrines of class hatred and 
international revolution, contempt for established forms of 
authority and society added to impatience with the restraints 
necessary to the maintenance of an ordered community— 
quite apart from the destructive aftermath of war—made a 
counter revolution inevitable. Fascism is the answer to 
Communism and social upheaval. The radicals and social 
democrats, in destroying by years of agitation the faith of 
great masses of people in their traditional pattern of living, 
paved the way for their own destruction. It is easy to say 
that democracy was never given a chance in Germany under 
the Weimar Constitution. Its worst enemies were the apostles 
of the class war and the innumerable small parties who served 
to reduce politics to anarchy and confusion, and to create 
untold misery in the process. We recognize the spiritual 
death brought about by unlimited censorship, regimentation 
and mass spying. All these evils exist to-day in Russia, and 
where the Fascist Saul has slain his thousands, the Communist 
David had slain his tens of thousands. 

Books such as this are misleading. Salvation can only 
come to the civilised communities of Great Britain and 
France if they recognize that their own intrinsic strength 
is their only true defence. The conception of an ideological 
triumph for the socialistic conceptions now lumped together 
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under the convenient label of “democracy,” on which 
this book is based, is as devoid of factual foundation, as 
mischievous and dangerous in its implications, as the dream 
of Fascist world domination. 


RELIEF FROM HITLER 


A Poor Puayer: The Story of a Failure. By Harold Child. 
(Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d.) Everyone requiring an 
hour’s relief from Dictators, an hour during which they may 
think of the pleasant far-away ‘nineties, of life as it was during 
the years when war was as remote as the planet Mars, should 
read this dear, delightful, modest little book. Mr. Child 
was to have been a solicitor and he tried hard to fit himself 
for this profession, but he was overcome by the routine, the 
law books, the dust. Just outside his office was the warm, 
picturesque theatrical world. He dropped his law books 
and became an actor with a small part in a touring company. 
He drifted about in the eager, friendly world of the stage, 
until, after a few years, he realised that his gifts were of a 
different order and joined the staff of The Times, where he still 
is. In the course of his short career on the stage he saw 
many plays and knew many actors, and he introduces us to 
them. But pleasantest of all we get to know him, and to 
realise something of what his personality is. It is only 
revealing a secret known to all journalists that Mr. Child 
has been one of the ablest, and quite the most loved, member 
of the staff of The Times for nearly forty years. The writer 
once heard the Editor of that paper say, ““ Whatever you ask 
Harold to do, he does it well.” May we hope some day to 
have another volume of these memoirs, not the story of a 
failure, but the story of a success ? 


OTHER NOTICES 


REACHING FOR THE STARS. By Nora Waln (Cresset Press, 
8s. 6d.). Mrs. Waln, born and bred a Quaker, and possessing to the full the 
fairness and impartiality of judgment which distinguishes so many Quakers, 
has spent four years in the Germany of to-day, and has attempted to put 
down the truth as she sees it. Reaching for the Stars gives a complete 
picture of the way in which Nazism affects the ordinary people of that 
troubled and troubling country. Mrs. Waln was neutral throughout the 
Great War, and certainly has no axe to grind. She went to Germany with 
an open mind, indeed, she can still write : “‘ I did not get the impression that 
the Germans have done with pacifism. Instead, there grew deep within me 
a faith that Germans will be a powerful force in the making of a frontierless 
and unfortified world.’ Nevertheless, she sees clearly what the corrosive 
effects of Nazism have done to what she still believes is essentially a peace. 
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loving people. ‘‘ Nazism,” she holds, “is a materialism. My estimation 
is that a very small proportion of the Germans are materialists. They ar 
mostly people whose poetic comprehension is more developed than thei 
commonsense—but they are not materialists.”” Many will not agree with 
her conclusions, but her book is well worth reading, if only for the picture 
it gives of present-day Germany. 

EARLY STAGES. By John Gielgud (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.). “ What's 
inaname?” The first essential in writing an autobiography is to establish 
personal contact with the reader. From the beginning the reader should 
feel that he has met someone with whom he sympathises. Without this 
feeling of friendly guidance he is, like a traveller in a strange city, prone to 
find himself tired, irritated and astray. Mr. Gielgud is successful in achiey. 
ing this contact, partly because he is so frankly enthralled by himself and 
his surroundings. He describes his three “‘ besetting sins ” as impetuosity, 
self-consciousness, and lack of interest in anything not immediately concerned 
with himself or the theatre. ‘‘ All these three qualities,’ he writes, “are 
abundantly evident to me in reading over this book.” What apparently 
is not so evident to Mr. Gielgud is the virtues of these “ sins ” or “ qualities” 
as regards the present work. Impetuosity is a likeable trait, and we delight 
to find that the great are sometimes earthbound ; self-consciousness is the 
pre-requisite of every author, while concentration of purpose is clearly the 
common denominator of genius in every sphere. 

Apart from the virtues of his besetting sins, Mr. Gielgud’s book has 
many merits. He writes ‘“ with charity to all men and malice toward 
none,” yet his criticisms are unusually sound and often shrewd. His powers 
of description are excellent, and he moves his reader close to tears about 
Ellen Terry. Of all the celebrities he describes, his notes on Ellen Terry 
stand out from the rest as fit and lasting tributes to a great lady. This is 
a book which will appeal to all lovers of the theatre, not only on account of 
a name, but because of its illuminating comments, intriguing disclosures, 
and the vivid glimpses of famous personalities which it contains. 


THE ENGLISH CHILDREN OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
By Rosamond Bayne-Powell (John Murray, 15s.). Miss Bayne-Powell has 
gone deep into research in order to develop her subject. She tells us of 
children in all ranks of life from babyhood to school life. She treats of 
education, religion, toys, books, methods of discipline, parental relations, 
the law concerning the child. It is a carefully-drawn picture and, on the 
whole, fair. She is perhaps a little too ready to condemn, different ages 
have different standards, parental and filial love and confidence are not the 
invention of the twentieth century. It is as easy to love a person called 
Madam as a person called Mummy. Nothing can excuse the child labour of 
the eighteenth century, but, apart from that, people are ready to remember 
hardships, their blessings they take as a matter of course and the happiest 
families were those which had no history. The accounts of the system of 
apprenticeship—now alas no more—and of the efforts at reform by en- 
lightened childlovers, such as the Sunday Schools inaugurated by Mr. 
Raikes, are very interesting. Some truths which the eighteenth century 
discovered have been forgotten since. The Edgeworths declared that on 
the whole, children do not care for toys. Many a fond parent and godmother 
has learned this lesson at no small cost. Perhaps the best side of child life 
in those days was that, apart from certain well-understood rules of behaviour, 
children were left very much to themselves. They were not expected to 
share the pleasures and live up to the companionship of the grown-ups; 
they made their own lives, and their minds were therefore not overstretched, 
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LIFE’S A PUDDING. By Guy Nickalls} (Faber and Faber, 15s.) 
We lost a great sportsman and a fine English character when Guy Nickalls 
died four years ago, but he has left behind him an enduring tradition of 
dassic oarsmanship. Rowing men among the readers of The National 
Review will not need to be reminded here of his achievements on the water 
at Eton, Oxford and Henley. Something is said of them in two chapters of 
this unpretentious autobiography, which his son, Mr. G. O. Nickalls, has 
built up from papers left in some chronological disorder. It is strange that 
a boy, small for his age and weak physically (as Guy Nickalls was) should 
have developed in later years into so perfect a specimen of fitness—so fit, 
indeed, that at the age of 51 we find him knocking out an Army boxing 
instructor, and nearly killing a bayonet-fighting expert. But as a small 
boy, Guy and his brothers were given a healthy, open-air training. They 
were taught to ride and shoot, and at the age of seven were riding to hounds. 
As a lower boy at Eton Guy entered every rowing race possible, and won 
the final of the junior sculling in 21 minutes. In spite of “ swishings,” he 
“loved every minute ’’ of Eton—which is more than he could say for an 
abominable school at Brighton, of which some brief but depressing details 
are given, suggestive of the régime of Mr. Wackford Squeers. Mr. G. O. 
Nickalls has succeeded well in putting his father’s untidy chapters into order, 
and a highly entertaining and bracing narrative of an almost completely 
happy life is the result. We say “almost completely,” for after his phe- 
nomenally successful rowing years he must have found the Stock Exchange 
and the office of a firm of advertising contractors an uncongenial background 
for his soaring spirit. ‘‘ As a man of business,” says his son, “he was 
something of a caged lion.’ Nevertheless, he found infinite content in 
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occasional travel, in gardening, in animals, and young children, and with 
the Army in France (he joined when he was fifty). He never really grey 
old ; his tact was “‘ atrocious ” in company ; and in the everyday affairs of 
his domestic life his “‘ broad, untidy, sentimental outlook ” was admirably 
balanced by his wife’s “shrewd, precise realism.’’ He did not allow the 
lack of material success to embitter him, or to interfere with the enjoyment 
of life as he lived it. Early in the morning of July 7 he started out by ca 
for Glenshiel, where the family had taken a small fishing. He collided with 
another car on the Great North Road, and died the following evening. 
His passing left many sorrowful hearts. 


CLAIRE CLAIRMONT : MorHer or Byron’s ALLEGRA. By R. Glynn 
Grylls (Murray, 10s. 6d.). The story of Shelley, Byron and their circle jg 
a complicated one at the best of times, and the author of Claire Clairmont : 
Mother of Byron’s Allegra, has not the gift of lucidity. This is regrettable, 
for in this volume there is new material from unpublished papers. Like 
so many biographies in the modern manner, it falls between the two stools 
of straightforward fiction and straightforward marshalling of facts, and, 
although it is obviously the result of much careful work and wide reading, 
it makes a somewhat unsatisfactory whole, although, page for page, it is 
well and interestingly written. In general form, however, it is both muddled 
and muddling ; it assumes a greater knowledge of circumstantial detail than 
the average reader possesses, and the facts are not handled in a way which, 
one imagines, would commend the work to a scholar. Mary Jane Clairmont 
(afterwards known as Claire Clairmont) was the daughter of the Mrs. Clair. 
mont whom William Godwin took as his second wife in 1803. As a very 
young girl, Claire assisted Godwin’s daughter Mary to elope with Shelley, 
and, not long after, finding her own life boring in contrast with the excite. 
ments of her half-sister’s, determined to attract the attention of the much- 
sought-after Lord Byron. She became his mistress and the mother of his 
child, Allegra, who died aged five years and three months in the Capucine 
convent in Bagnacavallo, and was thus probably saved from a life of mi 
and ignominy and inherited instability. Byron seems to have been as 
indifferent to his daughter’s death as he had been to her life ; but Claire, 
who had by then transferred the full strength of her passion for Byron from 
him to his child, suffered deeply, and never forgave Byron for the 
neglect on his part which caused Allegra’s death, for she was at that time 
supposed to be in her father’s care. Claire lived to be over ninety, and 
the years between Allegra’s death and her own were full of storm and stress. 
Her letters and journal] reveal a memorable personality and an amazing age, 
and it is a pity that the book as a whole does not make easier reading. 


MEMORY BE GOOD. By Evelyn Bell (Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.). 
‘* Evelyn Bell ’’ lived in India under the reigns of four Governors of Bombay. 
She ‘‘ came out ”’ to find Lord Lamington ; she left Lord Lloyd in the saddle 
when she returned home. Her husband was a Professor at the College of 
Bombay. Her picture of official life in India is delightfully vivid, and it 
is intermixed with a story of consistent work to better the conditions and 
raise the moral status of Indian women and children. She was never 
interested in shallow attempts to meet natives on the social plane ; to teach 
them to wear our clothes, eat our food, talk our patter, but such blots on 
civilisation as child marriage, the terrible lot of widows, the health and 
upbringing of children, commanded her passionate sympathy. During the 
war she organised a Children’s Guild, as a branch of the Bombay Presidency 
War and Relief Fund, which reached a membership of ten thousand, and 
sent lakhs of rupees, all produced through childish efforts, to the relief of 
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war victims. A book well worth reading, as showing the good that an 
Englishwoman can do in India by understanding, unobtrusive labour. 


THE STRANGER IN THE HOUSE. By Howard Coxe (Chatto and 
Windus, 10s. 6d.). In his amusing study of the wife of George IV, Mr. 
Coxe has not tried to defend the indefensible. Caroline of Brunswick was 
an impossible woman totally unfitted to be Queen even of Regency England. 
Her good qualities were those of a plucky housewife with a turn for harmless 
horseplay. Viewing her husband’s behaviour, it matters comparatively 
little whether she did or did not break the Seventh Commandment ; her 
ally Brougham was convinced of her guilt. Mercifully, however, the author 
wastes but little ink on such academic salaciousness, though he shows that 
the divorce proceedings were a blunder. Mr. Coxe’s learning, tact and wit 
are worthy of a better subject. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM? By A. W. 
Knight (Longmans, 8s. 6d.). INTERNATIONAL MONETARY ECONO- 
MICS. by Michael A. Heilperin, D.Sc.(Econ.) (Longmans, 15s.). No 
country can afford to disregard the science of Economics, whether in its 
national or international aspects, dry and complicated as that science may 
seem to the lay mind. Mr. Knight, however, has presented his case so 
skilfully and lucidly that both student and general reader will find enlighten- 
ment. Dr. Heilperin’s Monetary Economics is a serious study of monetary 
policies. It deals with the part played by gold and analyses the problems 
of international finance generally, and includes valuable technical criticism 
of the theories of Professor Cassel and Professor Charles Rist. 
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